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PKEFATORY NOTE. 



The ol)jo(t oi' the following pagefs is to give educated Hindus 
a clear idea of tiio Vedas, tlie most ancient and sacred books of 
their rehgion. TJiore are explanatory remarks from some of the 
best oriental scholars, and twenty-nine of the' most important 
hymns are translated in whole or in part. It will be found, on 
careful examination, that while the hymns contain some noble 
sentiments, their religious ideas are not suited to the present day. 

There is, however, a section of Hindus in North India who 
seek to make the Vedas the basis of a National Religion. The 
movement originated with the late Dayanand Saraswati. He was 
a man of considerable ability, but had not received an English 
education. He rejected the Puranas and advocated several 
reforms. He claimed that the Vedas are eternal ; that their teaching 
is monotheistic, and that they contain the germs of some great 
modern inventions. His followers are called Arya Samajists. 
Some remarks are made about his system. 

.1. MrRDOCH. 

Madras, April -dOth, 1902. ^ 
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VEDIC HINDUISM. 



INTKODUCTION. 

India the "Land of the Veda."— The Vedas occupy such a 
prominent place in India, that the country has been designated 
the " Land of the Veda." Frazer thus shows the estimation 
in which the Vedas were held, and the care taken to preserve 
their being known to any except the twice-born castes : 

" To all orthodox Hindus they are held as having beea breathed 
forth as a divine revelation from before all time. The reducing of them 
to writing, and even the hearing of their recitation by foreigners, or by 
any but the twice-born castes, is still looked upon as sacrilege and 
profanation by those who claim the sole right to hear their sacred sound. 

" Gautama, the first of a long line of priestly legislators who strove to 
reduce all the laws and customs of the people of India to ideals founded 
on priestly ordinances, declared* that a Sudra, or one of non-Aryan 
blood, who dared to listen to the recitation of the Vedic Hymns, should 
have his ears filled with molten lead or lac ; should the Sudra repeat 
the words he had heard, his tongue should be cut out ; should he 
remember the sound, his body should be split in twain."! 

The Hymns of the Vedas are deeply interesting as containing 
some of the earliest recorded religious aspirations of our race. 
Hindus should seek to gain a clear knowledge of the foundation 
of their religion. 

Meaning of Term.— Veda is from the Sianskrit vid, 'know,' 
kindred with the Latin vid, and the English to wit. In its general 
sense it is sometimes applied by the Brahmans to the whole body 
of their most ancient sacred literature. More strictly, it denotes 
four collections of hymns^ which are respectively known by the 
names of Eig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda. 
They are supposed to contain the science, as teaching that 
knowledge which, of all others, is best worth acquiring. 

" The general form of the Vedas is that of lyric poetry. They contain 
the songs in which the first ancestors of the Hindu people, at the very 
dawn of their existence as a separate nation, while they were still only 
on the threshold of the great country which they were afterwards to fill 
with their civilization, praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sung 
of other matters which kindled their poetical fervour." \ 



* Gautama, Chap. xii. 4—6. f Literary History of India, p. ,3. 

♦ Whitney's Oriental and Linguistic Studies, Vol. I., p. 5, 



2 VEDIC HINDUISM. 

The Vedas the highest Hindu Authorities—The Hindu sacred 
books are divided into two great classes, called Sriiti and t^mrifi. 
Srnti, which means hearing, denotes direct revelation ; Sinriti, 
recollection, includes the gq,ared books which, are admitted to have 
been composed by human authors. ' ^ _ . 

Professor Max Miiller thus shows the estimation m 
which the Vedas are held : 

" According to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, not a single 
line of the Veda was the work of human authors. The whole Veda is in 
some way or other the work of the Deity, and even those who received 
the revelation, or, as they express it, those who saw it, were not supposed 
to be ordinary mortals, but beings raised above the level of common 
humanity, and less liable therefore to error in the reception of revealed 
truth. . . . The human element, called Paurusheyatva in Sanskrit, is 
drawn out of every corner or hiding-place, and as the Veda is held to have 
existed in the mind of the Deity before the beginning of time, every allii- 
sion to historical events, of which there are not a few, is explained away 
with a zeal and ingenuity worthy of a better cause." 

" The laws of Manu, according to the Brahmanic theology, are not 
revelation ; they are not Sr-uti, but only Smriti. If these laws or any 
other work of authority can be proved on any point to be at variance 
with a single passage of the Veda, their authority is at once overruled."* 

The inspiration of the Veda, says Monier Williams, is 
regarded as so self-convincing, " as to require no proof, and to be 
entirely beyond the province of reason or argument." 

Hindu Ignorance of the Vedas.— Although the Vedas are held 
in the highest estimation by the Hindus, their real character is 
almost entirely unknown to them. Very fe-*^^ copies of them 
existed until they were printed in Europe. 

The later books were studied by the learned in India instead 
of the Vedas themselves. ' ' When Rammohun Eoy was in London, ' ' 
says Max Miiller, " he saw at the British Museum a young G-erman 
scholar, Friedrich Rosen, busily engaged in copying MSS. of the 
Rig-Veda. The Rajah was surprised, but he told Rosen that he 
ought not to waste his time on the Hymns, but that he should 
study the text of the Upanishads."! 

Publication of the Vedas.— For a long time it was very diffi- 
cult for European scholars to gain a knowledge of the Vedas. " All 
other Sanskrit MSS. were freely communicated to Englishmen 
resident in India, but not the MSS, of the Veda. And even in 
cases where such MSS. had fallen into their hands, the Pandits 
declined to translate them for them. Colebrooke alone seems to 
have overcome all these difi&culties, and his Essays ' On the Vedas 
or the Sacred Writings of the Hindus,' though published in ISOs', 
are still extremely valuable." 

• Chips from a German Wwlcslio'p, Vol, I. t Max Miiller, Biogra2iMcal Essays, p. 39. 
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Rosen published a specimen of the Hymns of the Eig-Veda 
in 1830. He died soon after, and only the first book of ^ the Eig- 
Veda, translated into Latin, was finished by him, and published 
after his death in 1888. 

In 1845 Max Miiller was in Paris, copying the text of the 
Eig-Veda, with the commentary of Sayana Acharya. Sayana was 
brother of Madhavacharya, the prime minister of the Eaja of 
Vijayanagara, in the 14th century. His commentary was, no 
doubt, prepared with the assistance of the most learned Brahmans 
of the time. Max Miiller was authorised by the East India Com- 
pany to bring out an edition of both at its expense. The first 
volume appeared in 1849. The editing occupied about '2(J years. 
The price of the 6 quarto volumes is ^15. 

'A new edition, in 4 volumes, at the expense of the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram, was published a few years ago. The price is '2 
guineas per volume. 

The text of the Eig-Veda, in Roman character, was printed 
in Berlin in 1861. 

An English translation of the Eig-Veda, based on the com- 
mentary of Sayana, was prepared by the late Professor Wilson. 
Part of it was published after his death. It is expensive, the 
price of the 6 volumes being ii6-19s. 

There is a new English translation by Mr. E. T. H. Griffith, 
formerly Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. A popular 
- commentary is also given, explaining, as far as possible, difficult 
passages. The opinions of Sayana, Max Miiller, Muir, and other 
oriental scholars are quoted, where they throw light on the sub- 
ject, in addition to valuable original notes. The translator has had 
the advantage of the labours of his predecessors' and of a long 
residence at Benares in close connection with some of the best 
Pandits in India. He is also a poet, and has sought, as far as 
possible, to imitate the rhythm of, the original. Second Edition 
in two volumes, Es. 14 ; postage 12 As. 

All students who can afford it should possess copies of this 
recent and accurate translation of the Vedas. It should be 
accessible in all Public and Mission Libraries in India. 

A translation by Max Miiller, entitled Vedic Hymns, is in 
course of publication in The Sacred Books of the East. 

Some of the Hymns have been translated by Professor 
Peterson of Bombay. Bengali translations of the Eig-Veda 
have been published. Before his death Dayanand Saraswati had 
completed a translation into Hindi of one-half of the Vedas. 



4 VEDIC HINDUISM. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE VEDAS. 

This in given below before entering into details. 

The Kig-Veda. 

Rig- Veda. — The name means the Veda of hymns of praise. 
Rich, which before the initial soft letter of Veda, is changed into 
Big, is derived from a root which in Sanskrit means to celebrate. 
When standing by itself, rich becomes rik. 

The hymns are called Mantras or Suktas (praises). The 
entire number form the Sanhita (or Hainhita) collection. They 
are arranged in two methods. One divides them amongst eight 
Khandas (portions), or Astakas (eighths), each of which is again 
subdivided into eight Adhyayas, lectures. The other plan classes 
the Suktas under ten Mandalas, circles, subdivided into rather 
more than a hundred Anuvakas, or sub-sections. A further sub- 
division of the Suktas into Vargas, or paragraphs of about five 
stanzas each, is common to both classifications.* 

At an early period systematic indexes to various portions of 
Vedic literature were prepared. They are known as Anukramanis, 
from ann, along, and kram, to step. The most perfect is that of 
Katya'yana on the Itig-Veda. It gives the first words of each 
hymn, the number of verses, the names and family of the poets, 
the names of the deities, and the metres of every verse. As 
early as about 600 h.c. every verse, every word, every syllable 
had been carefully counted. The number of verses varies frouj 
10,402 to 10,(j'22 ; that of the 2Jadas or words, is 153,826 ; that of 
the syllables, 482,000. 

The ten books form separate collections, each belonging to 
one of the ancient families of India. The first seven books 
resemble each other in character and arrangement. They begin 
with hymns addressed to Agni, and these hymns, with the excep- 
tion of the tenth Mandala, are invariably followed by hymns 
addressed to Indra. After the hymns addressed to these two 
deities, we generally meet with hymns addressed to the Visva 
Uevas, or ' all the gods.' This shows that the Mandalas do not 
represent collections made independently by different families • 
but collections carried out simultaneously in different localities' 
under the supervision of one central authority. 

The eighth Mandala contains 92 hymns, assigned to a great 
number of different authors ; hymns of the same author do not 
always stand together, and of any internal arrangement according 



Pi-o£cbBor Wilsou's Inlioductiori, p. xiv. 
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to divinities there is no trace. The ninth Mandala contains 114 
hymns addressed to the Soma, the intoxicating drink prepared 
from the Soma plant. The tenth Mandala wears the appearance 
of being a later appendage to the collection. The first half is 
arranged upon no apparent system ; the second commences with 
the longer hymns and diminishes their length regularly to the 
close. Many of the hymns do not diifer from the mass of those 
found in the earlier books, but others are evidently of a later date 
and conceived in another spirit. 

The Kig-Veda is an historical collection intended to preserve 
from further corruption those ancient songs which the Aryans had 
brought with them, as their most precious possession from the 
earliest seats of the race. 

In the eyes of historical students the Rig-Veda is the Veda 
par excellence. The other Vedas contain chiefly extracts from 
the Rig- Veda, together with sacrificial formulas, charms, and 
incantations. The Rig- Veda contains all that had been saved 
of the ancient, sacred, and popular poetry, a collection made for 
its own sake, and not for the sake of any sacrificial performances. 

The priests who specially recited the verses of the Rig-Veda 
were called Hotris. 

Yajuk-Veda. 

The name comes from Yaj, sacrifice. It contains the for- 
mulas and verses to be muttered by the priests and their assist- 
ants who had chiefly to prepare the sacrificial ground, to dress 
the altar, slay the victims, and pour out the libations. The first 
sentences in one of the two divisions were to be uttered by the 
priest as he cut from a particular tree a switch with which to 
drive away the calves from the cows whose milk was to furnish 
the material of the offering. 

Composed at a later period than the Rig- Veda, the Aryans 
had gone more to the eastward : the Indus is no longer men- 
tioned. The country of the Kurus, in the middle of Northern 
India, called Kurukshetra, is specifically the holy land of the Yajur 
Veda. 

There are two principal texts of the Yajur-Veda, called 
respectively the White and the Black, or the Vajasaneyi and 
Taittiriya Sanhitas. The Vishnu Purana gives the following 
explanation of their names : Vaisampayaha, a pupil of the great 
Vyasa, was the original teacher of the Black Yajur-Veda. 
Yajnavalkya, one of his disciples, having displeased him, was 
called upon by his master to part with the knowledge which he 
had acquired from him. He forthwith vomited the Yajur-Veda. 
The other disciples of Vaisampayana. assuming tJie form of 
partridges (tittiri), picked up from the ground its several dirtied 
texts. From this circumstance it received the name of Taittiriya 
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Krishna Yajur-Veda. A mote rational explanation is that 
Vaisampayana taught it to Yaska, who taught it to Tittm, 
who also became a teacher. Yajnavalkya afterwards, by the 
performance of severe penances, induced the Sun to impart to him 
those Yajur texts which his master had not possessed. The Sun 
then assumed the form of a horse (Vajin), and communicated to 
him the desired texts. Hence the Sanhita was called Vajas^aneyi, 
and also White (or bright> because it was revealed by the Sun. 

Another explanation of the names is that the Vajasaneyins 
called their collection the White on account of its clear arrange- 
ment, while they applied the term Black, for the opposite reason, 
to the texts of the older school. 

The Black and White Yajus differ in their arrangement. In 
the former the sacrificial formulas are for the most part immedi- 
ately followed by their explanation ; in the latter they are entirely 
separated from one another. 

A large portion of the materials of the Yajur-Veda is derived 
from- the Eig-Veda, to about the half of which it is equal in both 
forms united. But it contains prose passages which are new. 

As the manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject 
of study, and it has a great number of different Sukhas or Schools. 
The priests who used it were called Adhwaryus, offerers. 

The text of both divisions has been printed either in India or 
in the West. 

The Texts of the White Yajur Veda have been translated, 
with a popular commentary, by Mr. E. T. H. Griffith, published 
by Messrs. Lazarus and Co., Benares. Price Es. 3f. 

Sama-Veda. 

This is wholly metrical. It contains 1-547 verses, only 78 of 
which have not been traced to the Eig-Veda. It consists of verses 
meant to be chanted at the ceremonies of the soma sacrifices. 
Eemoved from the Eig-Veda, they are strung together without 
internal connection, their significance depending solely on their 
relation to particular rites. The verses differ from those in the 
Eig-Veda only in the way of marking the accent. The Sama- 
Veda is the book of words employed by the Udgatri priests at the 
soma sacrifice. The verses assume their proper character of 
musical sdmans or chants, only in the various song books, called 
ganas, which indicate the prolongation, the repetition, and other 
modifications prescribed. The priests who recited the Sama-Veda 
were called IJdgatris, Chanters. 

The Sama-Veda is divided into two books. The verses of the 
first twelve decades are addressed to Agni, those of the last eleven 
to Soma, while those of the intermediate thirty-six are chiefly 
invocations of Indra, the great son:(a-drinker. 
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The text has been printed, and there is an Enghsh tran 
by Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, published by Lazarus & Co., b] 
Price lis. 4 cloth ; Rs. 3^ paper cover. 

Athaeva-Veda. 

This Veda is of later origin than the others. It attained its 
position as the fourth Veda only after a long struggle. Manu 
speaks of only the Three Vedas. 

So far as subject matter is concerned, there may be said to be 
only two Vedas— the Eig and the Atharva-Veda. The other 
two consist almost entirely of selections from the Eig- Veda, 
differently arranged for sacrificial purposes. 

This Veda derives its name from a priest named Atharva, 
who is spoken of in the Eig- Veda as the first priest ' who rubbed 
Agni forth', or produced fire by attrition. Its form is similar 
to the Eig-Veda, consisting for the most part of metrical hymns, 
many of which are taken from the last book of the older collection. 
In spirit, however, it is not only entirely different from the Eig- 
Veda, but represents a much more primitive stage of thought. 
While the Eig-Veda deals almost exclusively with the higher 
gods as conceived by a comparatively advanced and refined 
sacerdotal class; the Atharva-Veda is, in the main, a book of 
spells and incantations, appealing to the demon world, and teems 
with notions about witchcraft current among the lower grade 
of the population, and derived from an immemorial antiquity. 

Taken as a whole, it is a heterogenous collection of spells. 
Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is mainly directed 
against hostile agencies, such as diseases, noxious animals, 
demons, wizards, foes, oppressors of Brahmans. But it also 
contains many spells of an auspicious character, such as charms 
to secure harmony in family and village life, reconciliation 
of enemies, long life, health and prosperity, besides prayers for 
protection in journeys, and for luck in gambling. Thus it has 
a double aspect, being meant to appease and bless as well as 
to curse.* 

The text has been printed, and there is an English transla- 
tion by Mr. E. T. H. Griffith published by Lazarus and Co., 
Benares. In 2 Vols, each Es. 6 cloth ; Es. 5| paper covers. 

Metees and Language of the Vedas. 

Metres.— Great importance is attached to the Metres used. 
They were supposed to have a magical influence, depending upon 
their length. Dr. Haug says : 

" The Gdyatri metre, which consists of three times eight syllables, 
is the most sacred, and is the proper metre for Agni, the god of fire, and 



Maodonell's Sanskrit Liierat'ure, pp. 30) 185, 
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chaplain of the gods. It expresses the idea of Brahma: therefore the 
sacrifieer must use it when he wishes anything closely connected with 
Brahma, such as acquirement of sacred knowledge, and the thorough 
understanding of all problems of theology. The Trishtubh, which 
consists of four times eleven syllables, expi-esses the idea of strength 
and royal power ; thence it is the proper metre by which Indra, the 
king of the gods, is to be invoked. Any one wishing to obtain strength 
and royal power, principally a Kshattriya, must use it. A variety of it, 
the Ushnih metre of 28 syllables, is to be employed by a sacrifieer who 
aspires for longevity, for 28 is the symbol of life. The Jagati, a metre 
of 48 syllables, expresses the idea of cattle. Any one who wishes for 
wealth in cattle, must use it. The same idea (or that of the sacrifice) is 
expressed by the Pankti metre (five times eight syllables). The 
Brihati, which consists of 36 syllables, is to be vised when a sacrifieer is 
aspiring to fame and renown ; for this metre is the exponent of those 
ideas. The Anushtubh metre, of 32 syllables, is the symbol of the 
celestial world ; thence a candidate for a place in heaven has to use it. 
The Viraj of 30 syllables, is food and satisfaction ; thence one who 
wishes for plenty of food, must employ it." 

" The metres," says Max Miiller, " were originally connected 
with dancing and music. The names for metre in general confirm 
this, Chh^ndas, metre, denotes stepping ; vritta, metre from 
vrit, to turn, meant originally the last three or four steps of a 
dancing movement, to turn, the verms which determined the 
whole character of a dance and of a metre. THshtubh, the name 
of a common metre in the Veda, meant three steps, because its 
turn, its vritta, or versus, consisted of three steps, one short and 
two long. 

" The laws regulating the succession of long and short 
syllables within the limits of the hemistich are in general any- 
thing but strict ; all that is aimed at seems to be to give the 
whole a kind of rhythmical flow, or general metrical movement, 
on which the four last syllables shall stamp the peculiar character ; 
their quantity is much more definitely established, yet even 
among them exceptional irregularities are by no means rare." 



Metres. 

The Gdyatri. — This is a common metre. Nearly one-fourth 
of all the stanzas in the Rig- Veda are composed in it. It is so 
called because the Gayatii, the most sacred text in the Vedas, is 
composed in it. It contains three times eight syllables. The 
first hymn is in this metre. The following is the first verse ; 

Agnim ile pur6hitam 
Yajnisya devim ritvljam 
H6taram ratnadhd. tamam. 
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The text has been printed, and there is an EngHsh translation 
by Mr. E. T. H. Griffith, published by Lazarus & Co., Benares. 
Price Rs. 4 cloth ; Rs. 8| paper cover. 

Athabva-Veda. 

This Veda is of later origin than the others. It attained its 
position as the fourth Veda, only after a long struggle. Manu 
speaks of only the Thj:;ee Vedas. 

So far as subject matter is concerned, there may be said to be 
only two Vedas — the Eig and the Atharva- Veda. The other 
two consist almost entirely of selections from the Eig- Veda, 
differently arranged for sacrificial purposes. 

This Veda derives its name from a priest named Atharva, 
who is spoken of in the Rig-Veda as the first priest ' who rubbed 
Agni forth', or produced fire by attrition. Its form is similar 
to the Eig- Veda, consisting for the most part of metrical hymns, 
many of which are taken from the last book of the older collection. 
In spirit, however, it is not only entirely different from the Eig- 
Veda, but represents a much more primitive stage of thought. 
While the Eig-Veda deals almost Qxclusively with the higher 
gods as conceived by a comparatively advanced and refined 
sacerdotal class ; the Atharva-Veda is, in the main,, a book of 
spells and incantations, appealing to the demon world, and teems 
with notions about witchcraft current among the lower grade 
of the population, and derived from an immemorial antiquity. 

Taken as a whole, it is a heterogenous collection of spells. 
Its most salient teaching is sorcery, for it is mainly directed 
against hostile agencies, such as diseases, noxious animals, 
demons, wizards, foes, oppressors of Brahmans. But it also 
contains many spells of an 'auspicious character, such as charms 
to secure harmony in family and village life, reconciliation 
of enemies, long life, health and prosperity, besides prayers for 
protection in journeys, and for luck in gambling. Thus it. has 
a double aspect, being meant to appease and bless as well as 
to curse.* 

The text has been printed, and there is an English transla- 
tion by Mr. E. T. H. Griffith published by Lazarus and Co., 
Benares. In 2 Vols, each Es. 6 cloth ; Es. 5| paper covers. 

Metres and Language of the Vedas. 

Metres. — Great importance is attached to the Metres used. 
They were supposed to have a magical influence, depending upon 
their length. Dr. Haug: says : 

" The GAyatri metre, which consists of three times eight syllables, 
is the most sacred, and is the proper metre for Agni, the god of fire, and 

♦ Maodonell's Sanskrit Literaki/re, pp. 30) -185. '■ 
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chaplain of the godSj It expresses the idea of Brahma : therefore the 
sacrificer must use it when he wishes anything closely connected with 
Brahma, such as acquirement of sacred knowledge, and the thorough 
understanding of all problems of theology. The Trishtubh, which 
consists of four times eleven syllables, expresses the idea of strength 
and royal power ; thence it is the proper metre by which Indra, the 
king of the gods, is to be invoked. Any one wishitig to obtain strength 
and royal power, principally a Kshattriya, ipiist use it. A variety of it, 
the Ushnih metre of 28 syllables, is to be employed by a sacrificer who 
aspires for longevity, for 28 is the symbol of life. The Jagati, a metre 
of 48 syllables, expresses the idea of cattle. Any one who wishes for 
wealth in cattle, must use it. The same idea (or that of the sacrifice) is 
expressed by the Pankti metre (five times eight syllables). The 
Brihati,; which consists of 36 syllables, is to be used when a sacrificer is 
aspiring to fame and renown ; for this metre is the exponent of those 
ideas. The Anushtiibh metre, of 32 syllables, is the symbolof the 
celestial world ; thence a candidate for a place, in heaven has to use it. 
The Viraj of 30 syllables,, is food and satisfaction ; thence one who 
wishes for plenty of food, must employ it." 

" The metres," says Max Miiller, " were originally connected 
with dancing and music. The names for metre in general confirm 
this. Chliandas, metre, denotes stepping ; vritta, metre from 
vrit, to turn, meant originally the last three or four steps of a 
dancing movement, to turn, the versus which determined the 
whole character of a dance and of a metre. Tnshtubh, the name 
of a common metre in the Veda, meant three steps, because its 
turn, its vritta, or versus, consisted of three steps, one short and 
two long. ■ 

" The laws regulating the succession of long and short 
syllables within the limits of the hemistich are in general any- 
thing but strict ; all that is aimed at seems to be to give the 
whole a kind of rhythmical flow, or general metrical movement, 
nn which the four last Syllables shall stamp the peculiar character ; 
their quantity is much more definitely established, yet even 
among them exceptional irregularities are by no means rare." 



Metres. 

The Gdyatri. — This is a common metre. Nearly one-fourth 
of all the stanzas in the Rig- Veda are composed in it. It is so 
called because the Gayatii, the most' sacred text in the Vedas, is 
composed in it. It contains three times eight syllables. The 
first hymn is in this metre. The following' is the first verse : 

Agnlm lie pur6hitam 
Yajnfi,sya devim ritvijam 
H6taram ratnadhd. tamam. 
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I praise Agni, domestic priest, 
God, minister of sacrifice, 
Herald, most prodigal of wealth.* 

Trisktubh. — This is the commonest metre. It consists of 
four times eleven syllables. The name means three stfeps, one 
short and two long. 

Anushtubh. — This contains 32 syllables. A candidate for a 
place in heaven has to use it. 

Jagati. — This metre of 48 syllables is said to " express the 
idea of cattle. Any one who wishes for wealth in cattle must 
use it." 

Max Miiller gives a list, according to Saunaka, of the metres 
employed in the Eig-Veda. The number of verses in which the 
principal occur are as follows : Trishtubh, 4,2.58 ; Gayatri, 2,4.51 ; 
Jagati, 1,348 ; Anushtubh, 855 ; Ushnih, 341 : Pankti, 312 ; 
various, 849; total, 10,409.1 

No intelligent man of the present day believes that metres 
have, of themselves, any influence. 

ILaagaage. — The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, 
varying very considerably, both in its grammatical and lexical 
character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammatical peculi- 
arities run through all departments. It is untrammeled by the 
rules by which Sanskrit after it passed into oblivion as a vernacu- 
lar dialect was forced, as it were, into a mould of regularity by 
long grammatical treatment, and received a development which 
■ is in some respects foreign and unnatural, The dissimilarity 
between the two in respect of the stock of words of wliich each 
is made up is not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole 
classes of derivatives and roots, which the Veda exhibits in 
familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces 
in the classical dialect, t 

All living languages change in course of time. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of English from Chaucer, considered the 
" Father of Enghsh poetry," written about 500 years ago : 

" A Clerk ther was of Oxenforde also, 
That unto logike hadde long ygo. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat I undertake ; 
But looked holwe, and thereto soberly." 

The hymns of the Eig-Veda were undoubtedly composed in 
the language of the time. As the people of Italy, Who once 
spoke Latin, now speak Italian, derived from Latin, so in India, 



* Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature, p. 56, t Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 222. 

} Abridged from Whitney. 

9. 
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Sanskrit merged into what are called the Prakrits. In the time 
of Buddha, about 500 b.c, Sanskrit had ceased to be a spoken 
language. But it became a written language, polished by 
grammarians, and during the last 2,000 years it has remained 
substantially the same. 

The Time when the Vedas were composed. 

The Cambridge Professor of Sanskrit says, " The very word; 
history has no corresponding Indian expression. From the very 
earliest ageis down to the present time, the Hindu mind seems 
never to have conceived such an idea as an authentic record of 
past facts based on evidence." 

Hindu writers framed their chronology, like their geography 
and astronomy, out of their own heads. It was as easy to write 
a crore of years as a century, and the former was the more 
marvellous. 

There is no date in India known with certftinty till the time 
of Chandragupta, about 300 B.C., which was ascertained through 
the Greeks. The precise time when the Vedas wer6 written 
cannot, therefore, be known with certainty. Indeed, their com- 
position probably extended over several centuries. Max Miiller 
estimates that they were composed, such as we now have them, 
about 1500 B.C.* In hifi Hihherl Lecturea (p. 340), he expresses 
the opinion that the Samhita (collection) was closed about 
1000 B.C. 

The Vedas at first handed down by Tradition. 

The oldest inscriptions in India are those of Asoka, the 
Buddhist king, who reigned from 2.59 to 222 B.C. Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander the Great, who sailed down the Indus 
(325 B.C.), mentions that the Indians wrote letters on cotton that 
had been well beaten together, "but that their laws were not 
written." Writing was used by merchants and others, but not 
for literary purposes. 

In a volume of the Berlin Encyclopaedia, Dr. Biihler gives an 
interesting account of the origin of Indian writing. It seems to 
date farther back than is supposed by some. 

Max Miiller says ; " There is not one single allusion in these 
hymns (of the Eig-Veda) to any thing connected with writing." 

"Pure Brahmans never speak of their granthas or books. They 
speak of their Veda, which means ' knowledge.' They speak of their 
SrU'ti, -which means what they have heard with their ears. They speaik 
of Smriti, which means what their fathers have declared unto them. 



India, What ean il teach us 1 p. 53. 
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We meet with Brdhmanas, i.e., the sayings of Biahmans ; with Sutras, 
i c, the strings of rales ; with Vedangas, i.e., the members of the Veda ; 
with Pravaohanaa, i.e., preachings; with Sastraa, i.e., teachings; with 
Darsaiias, i.e., demonstrations : but we never meet with a book, or a 
volume, or a page."" 

The Vedas, for many centuries, were handed down entirely 
by memory. The Guru recited a portion, and his pupils repeated 
it after him. There is a reference to this in the hymn about the 
frogs : " the one repeats the sounds of the other, as a pupil the 
words of his teacher." 

The following account of the method of iiisrtuction is 
abridged from Max Miiller : 

"How then was the Veda learnt? It was learnt by every Brahman 
during 12 years of his studentship or Brahmacharya. This, according 
to Gautama, was the shortest period, sanctioned only for men who 
wanted to marry and to become Grihasthas. Brahmans who did not 
wish to marry were allowed to spend 48 years as students. The 
Prdtisikhya gives us a glimpse into the lecture-rooms of the Brahmanic 
Colleges. 'The Guru,' it is said, 'who has himself formerly been a 
student, should make his pupils read. He himself takes his seat either 
to the east, or the north, or the north-east. If he has lio more than one 
or two pupils, they sit at his right hand. If he has more, they place 
themselves according as there is room. They then embrace their 
master and say, 'Sir, read! ' The master gravely says, 'Om,' i.e., ' Yes.' 
He then begins to say a prasna (a question), which consists of 3 verses. 
In order thstt no word may escape the attention of his pupils, he 
pronounces all with the high accent, and repeats certain words twice, 
or he says 'so' {iti) after these words.' 

" It does not seem as if several pupils were allowed to recite 
together, for it is stated distinctly that the Guru first tells the verses to 
his pupil on the right, and that every pupil, after his task is finished, 
turns to the right, and walks round the tutor. This mvist occupy a long 
time every day, considering that a lecture consists of 60 or more 
prasnas, or of about 180 verses. The pupils are not dismissed till the 
lecture is finished. At the end of the lecture, the tutor, after the last 
half-verse is finished says, ' Sir,' the pupil replies " Yes, sir." He then 
repeats the proper verses and formulas, which have to be repeated at 
the end of every reading, embraces his tutor, and is allowed to 
withdraw."! 

Years were spent in learning the books by rote. Some 
selected certain books ; others different ones ; so that, in this way, 
hymns were preserved from generation to generation. 

" A Brahman," says Max Miiller, " is not only commanded 
to pass his apprenticeship in the house of his Guru, and to learn 
from his mouth all that a Brahman is bounded to know, but the 

' Aiicienl Sanskrit Literature, pp. 497, 512. 
+ Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. SOS, 506. 
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fiercest imprecations are uttered against all who would presume 
to acquire their knowledge from written sources. In the Maha- 
bharata we read, ' Those who sell the Vedas, and even those who 
write them, those also who defile them, they shall go to hell. 
Kumarila says, ' That knowledge of the truth is worthless which 
has heen acquired from the Veda, if the Veda has, not been 
rightly comprehended, if it has been learnt from writing, or been 
received from a Sudra.' "* 

The Brahmans persuaded the people to regard the Vedas 
with such superstitious awe, that a mere error of pronunciation 
was supposed to mar their miraculous power. 

Professor Whitney thus explains why it was forbidden to 
write the Vedas : 

" It is not very difficult to conjecture a reason why the Brahmans 
may, while acquainted with letters, have rigorously ignored them, and 
interdicted their confessed use in connection with the sacred literature. 
The Brahman priesthood was originally a class only, which grew into a 
close hereditary caste on the strength, mainly, of their special possession 
of ancient hymns, and their knowledge of how these were to be employed 
with due effect in the various offices of religion. The hymns had 
unquestionably long been handed down by oral tradition from gener- 
ation to generation, in the custody of certain families or branches of the 
caste; each family having chiefly in charge the lyrics which. its own 
ancestors had first sung. These were their most treasured possession, 
the source of their influence and authority. It might, then, naturally 
be feared that, if committed to the charge of written documents, when 
writing came to be known and practised among the more cultivated of 
the people — a class which could not be entirely restricted to the Brah- 
manic caste — and if sufl'ered to be openly copied and circulated, passed 
from hand to liand, examined by profaned eyes, the sacred texts would 
become the property of the nation at large, and the Brahmanic mono- 
poly of them would be broken down. If, on the contrary, the old 
method of oral instruction alone in sacred things were rigidly kept up, 
if all open and general use of written texts were strictly forbidden, it is 
clear that the schools of Brahmanic theology would flourish, and remain 
the sole medium of transmission of the sacred knowledge, and that the 
doctrines and rites of religion would be kept under the control of the 
caste. "f \i 

The Druids, the ancient British priests, acted exactly in the 
same way. Csesar says that some of them spent twenty years 
in learning a large number of verses by heart, and that they 
considered it wrong to commit them to writing. 

The Vedas were first printed by European Scholars. Some 
of the editions have already been noticed. 



* Ancient Sati'ikrit LUeralure, p. 50-2. 

t Oriental and Linguistic Studies, pp. 86, 87. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN VEDIC TIMES. 

The original seat of the Aryans is disputed. Until a few 
years ago it was generally supposed to be in Central Asia. Some 
scholars now contend that it was in Eastern Europe. Max 
Miiller still adheres to " Somewhere in Asia." It was colder 
than India, for they counted their years by winters.. In the Vedic 
prayers for long life, the worshipper asks for a hundred winters 
{himas). Like the northern tribes, they laid great stress upon the 
ashvamedha, or horse-sacrifice. Compared with their neighbours, 
they had a white or fair complexion. 

When the Aryans increased in number so that their original 
home was unable to support them, they emigrated in bands. Some 
went westward towards the setting sun, and peopled Europe. 
Others turned their faces eastwards,- and advanced towards the 
valley of the Indus. They marched in a large body, with their 
families, their servants, their cattle. India was probably entered 
by the mountain passes near Peshawar. Rivers were forded at 
conveniently shallow places, or, if deep, they were crossed in boats. 

The greater part of India was then covered with forest, with 
scattered villages and towns belonging to the aboriginal tribes, 
who were of a dark complexion, and spoke a strange language. 
The Aryas had the pride of race in an extravagant degree, show- 
ing great contempt and hatred of the other nations with whom 
they came in contact. They called the aborigines the " black- 
skin," and as their noses were not so large as theirs, they were 
described as "goat-nosed" or "noseless." The aborigines were 
also called Dasyus, a word supposed to mean enemies. So many 
of thein., were enslaved, that the word dasa was afterwards 
applied to a servant 

Some of the Dasyus were like the Bhils.or other wild tribes 
of India at present ; others had a partial civilization. In several 
of the Vedic hymns the wealth of the Dasyus is mentioned, e.g. : 
" Subdue the might of the Dasa ; may we through Indra divide 
his collected wealth." They had forts and cities. " Indra and 
Agni, by one effort together ye have shattered 90 forts belonging 
to the Dasyus." . " Indra, impetuous, thou didst shatter by thy 
bolt 99 cities for Puru." 

The Aryans, as they advanced, gradually established 
themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the aborigines. 
The latter contended as bravely as they could against their 
invaders. Their black complexion, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells during their night attacks, made the Aryas speak 
of them as demons. ' 

The Aryans were the more powerful. The Dasyus were 
either driven before them or wei'e reduced to slavery. The first 
"reat distinction in India was between the white and dark races, 
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the conquerorfe anql the conquered, ithe freeman and the slave. 
One of the earliest aboriginal tribes brought under subjection was 
called Sudras, and the name was extended to the whole race. 

The war invasion lasted for centuries, nor were the aborigines, 
as a whole, subjugated at any period. ' 

The Indus is the great river of the Vedas. The name India 
was derived from Sindhu, the frontier river. The Ganges, 
literally the Go, Go, is only twice named in the Vedas. Several 
smaller rivers are mentioned. By degrees the Aryas spread east- 
ward till they reached the Sarasvati, which was the boundary in 
Vedic times. 

The state of society among the Aryans, as ijidicated by the 
hymns, will now be described. 

Villages and Towns. — The invaders gradually Settled in the 
Panjab. Villages were placed near watercourses, in positions 
favourable for pasturage and agriculture. The villages in some 
cases grew into towns, and these into cities. The houses in 
general, as at present, were built of mud. Some were of so frail 
a construction that they trembled as the Maruts passed, that is, 
when the fierce winds blew. In tracts bordering on the hills, 
where stone was abundant, that material was sometimes used. 
Indra is said to have demolished a hundred cities of stone. Iron 
cities or fortifications are mentioned. 

Rajas and Headmen. -The country occupied by the Aryas 
was peopled by various tribes, and divided unto numerous 
principalities. Many names of kings occur in the Rig- Veda. Their 
meetings, whether friendly or hostile, are mentioned. Indra is 
represented as living in the society of his wives like a king. When 
Mitra is said to occupy a great palace with a thousand pillars and 
a thousand gates, we may suppose that this is but an exaggerjttBd 
description of a royal residence such as the poet had seen. The 
kings or chiefs did not acknowledge one superior. Hence some- 
times an Aryan leader fought with an Aryan leader. 

Mention is made of purpati, lords of cities, and grainani, 
heads of villages. 

Domestic Relations.— In Vedic times the marriage of one wife 
seems to have been the rule. In some cases, from the Svayamvara 
ceremony, the bride could choose her husband. This shows that 
early marriage did not prevail. There was also more or less 
•polygamy. A Rishi is said to have married in one day ten damsels. 
Two gods, the Ashvins, together took one wife. " Thus," says 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, " you have in the Rig- Veda, self-choice, 
polygamy, and polyandry." Widows were permitted to marry. 

The general opinion of the female sex steems to have been that 
put into the mouth of Indra : " Indra himself hath said, The mind 
of woman brooks not discipline. Her intellect hath little weight " 
R. V. viii. m, 17. 
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Dress.— Eeferences are made to well-dressed females and to 
well-made garments. From these passages and others relating to 
jewels, it may be gathered that considerable attention was already 
paid to personal decoration. The materials of the clothing were 
probably cotton and wool. The form of the garments was much 
the same as among the modern Hindus. A turban is mentioned. 
Eeferences to the needle and sewing suggest that made dresses 
were not unknown. 

rood.-^Foremost came the products of the cow. Butter and 
curds were essential at every meal. Fried grain, mixed with milk, 
was particularly relished. Barley and wheat were ground and 
baked into cakes. Unt flesh wsls considevedi the best food. The 
Satapatha Brahmana says : Etad u ha vai paramam annddyam 
yan mdmsam* 'Indeed, the best food is flesh.' 

One of the most remarkable changes in Hindu customs since 
Vedic times is that with regard to the use of certain kinds of animal 
food. The late Dr. Eajendralala Mitra occupies the highest rank 
among Indian scholars, and he investigated the subject simply to 
give the real facts of the case. In his Indo-Aryans, he has a 
chapter headed, " Beef in Ancient India." It begins as follows ; 

" The title of this paper will, doubtless, prove highly offensive to 
most of my countrymen ; but the interest attached to the enquiry in 
connexion with the early social history of the Aryan race on this side of 
the Himalaya, will, I trust, plead my excuse. The idea of beef — the 
flesh of the earthly representative of the divine Bhagavati — as an article 
of food is so shocking to the Hindus, that thousajids over thousands of the 
more orthodox among them never -repeat the counterpart of the word in 
their vernaculars, and many and dire have been the sauguinary conflicts 
which the shedding of the blood of cows has caused in this country. 
And yet it would seem that there was a time when not only no com- 
punctious visitings of conscience had a place in the mind of the people 
in slaughtering cattle — when not only the meat of that animal was 
actually esteemed a valuable aliment — when not only was it a mark of 
generous hospitality, as among the ancient Jews, to slaughter the ' fatted 
calf ' in honor of respected guests, — but when a supply of beef was 
deemed an absolute necessity by piotis Hindus in their journey from 
this to another world, and a cow was invariably killed to be burnt with 
the dead. To Englishmen, who are familiar with the present temper of 
the people on the subject, and to a great many of the natives themselves, 
this remark may appear startling ; but the authorities on which it is 
founded are so authentic and incontrovertible tbat they cannot, for a 
moment, be gainsaid." 

Dr. K. Mitra quotes Colebrooke as follows : " It seems to have 
been anciently the custom to slay a cow on that occasion (the 
reception of a guest) and a guest was therefore called a goghna, or 
' cow "killer;' " In the " TJttara-Bdma-charitra the venerable old 



Quoted by Bev. F^ Kittel on Sacrifice, p. 48. 
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poet and hermit Valraiki, when preparing to receive his' brother 
sage Vasishtha, the author of one of the original law books 
(Smritis) which regulates the religious life of the people, and a 
prominent character even in the Vedas, slaughtered a lot of 
calves expl-essly for the entertainment of his guests. Vasishtha, 
in his turn, likewise slaughtered the ' fatted calf ' when entertain- 
ing ViSvamitra, Janaka, Satananda, Jamadagnya, and other sages 
and friends." * 

In the JRig-Veda, 1st Ashtaka, 4th Adhyaya, 29th Varga^ the 
following prayer is addressed^to Indra : "Hiirl thy thunderbolt 
against this Vritra and sever his joints, as (butchers cut up) a 
covi' that the rains many issue from him." 

The late Mr. Kunte, B.A., of Poona, author of the Suddar- 
shana Chintanika, says in his Prize Essay on The Vici.isitude.i of 
Aryan Civilization in India: "Hospitality was the rule of life, 
and guests were received with great ceremony : cows were 
specially killed for them." (p. 196). 

The sacrifice of oxen and cows, gomedha, will be noticed 
under another head. 

Intoxicating liquors are mentioned in the hymns. Nfearly a 
whole Mandala of the Eig- Veda is devoted to the praise of the 
Soma juice. Wine or spirit, svra, was also in use. " The earliest 
Brahman settlers," says Dr. R. Mitra, "were a spirit^drinking 
race, and indulged largely both in Soma beer and strong spirits. 
To their gods the most acceptable and grateful offering was Soma 
beer, and wine or spirit was pubUcly sold in shops for the use of 
the community. In the Rig- Veda Sanhita a hymn occurs which 
shows that wine was kept in leather bottles and freely sold to all 
comers. The sura of the Saiitrdviani and the Vajapaya was no 
other than arrack, manufactured from rice meal. In the Eama- 
yana the great sage Visvaraitra is said to have been entertained 
with maireya and .s«ra by his host Vasishtha. In the Mahabha- 
rata, thp Yadavas are represented as extremely addicted to 
drinking. 

Buddhism must have contributed much to check the spread 
of drunkenness in India, as it did in putting down the consump- 
tion, of flesh meat; but it was never equal to the task of sup- 
pressing it.f 

Grades of Society.— The two great divisions of the people in 
Vedic times were the Aryans and the aborigines, afterwards called 
Sudras. The chief occupations of the Aryans were fighting and 
cultivating the soil. Those who fought gradually acquired influ- 
ence and rank, and their leaders appear as Rajas. Those who did 



* Indo-Aryans, Vol. I. pp. 356-358. 

f Abridged from the Indo-Aryans, Vol. I. pp. 889 — 399 
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not share in the fighting were culled Vis, Vaisyas, or house- 
holders. 

At first any one might preside at a sacrifice. In the Vedas 
there are kings who composed their own hyihns to the gods, 
Kajarishis, who united in their person the power, both of king 
and priest, \'isvamitra, the author of the Gayatri, was a 
Kshatriya. The Brahman was at first simply an assistant at 
sacrifices ; afterwards he became apiirohita, or family priest, and 
thus acquired influence. 

Fighting and cultivation were (sometimes united. Mr. Kunte 
says : " The patriarch and his sons and perhaps grandsons 
quietly cultivated their land ; but, when necessary, they mounted 
their horses, and, sword in hand, marched against their enemies. 
As yet the Brahmana was not afraid of wielding a sword, nor was 
the Kshatriya ashamed of tilling the land."* 

Max Miiller says : " The system of castes, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, did not exist during the Vedic age. What we 
may call caste in the Veda is very different even from what we 
find in the laws of Manu, still more from what exists at the 
present day." + 

Professions and Trades. — Dr. Wilson, in hih India Tlirei 
Thvusand Years Ago, gives the following sketch of the Social Life 
of the Aryas : 

" The' Aryas, in the times of the Vedas, were principally pastoral, 
tbough to a certain «xtent an agricultural, people. Their flocks and 
berds and their sheep, goats, cows, buffaloes, horses, camels, and teamb 
uf oxen, with the hump on their :shoulders, are frequently mentioned, 
a,)id made the subjects of supplication and thanksgi\ang. both to godw 
and men. A daughter among them in the earliest time^^ was designated 
Juliitri, or milkmaid (the English word daughter has the same origin) ; 
aud a Gopa and Gopal, or keeper of cattle, among them, came to mean 
a protector in general, no doubt from the owners or keepers of uows 
having great importance in the community." 

■' Gotra, cow-house, was applied to the fences erected to protect the 
herd from violence or prevent the cattle from straying. The Brahman 
boasting of his sacred blood and divine generation speaks of the parti- 
cular gotra, to which he belongs, little dreaming that the word is 
itself a testimony that the fathers of his race were herdsmen. "^ 

" That the Aryans were not, however, merelj a nomadic peojjle i:-. 
very evident. As well as their enemies, they bad their villages and 
towns as well as cattle-pens ; and many of tlie appliances, conveniences, 
luxuries, and vices, found in congregated masses of the human family. 
They kne\v the processes of spinning and ^ve<lving, on which they were 
doubtless principally dependent for their clothing. They were not 
strangers to the use of iron and to the crafts of the blacksmith, copper- 
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smith, carpenter, and other artisans. They used hatbhets in felling the 
trees of their forests, and they had planes for polishing the wood ot tiieir 
chariots. TMey constructed rims of iron to surround the wheels ot their 
carts. They fabricated coats of mail< clubs, bows, aiTOWs, javelins, 
swords or cleavers, and discs to carry on their warfare, to which thej 
were sometimes called by the sound of the conch shell. They made cups, 
pitchers, and long and short ladles, for use, in their domestic economy 
and the worship of the gods. They employed, professional barbers to 
cut off their hair, They knew how to turn the precious naetals and stones 
to account ; for they had their golden eamngs, golden bowls, and jewel 
necklaces. They had chariots of war from which they fought, and 
ordinary conveyances drawn by horses and bullocks; th^y had rider- 
bearing steeds and grooms to attend them. They had eunuchs in their 
community. The daughters of vice were seen in their towns, and that, 
it would appear, with but a small accompaniment of shame ; venders of 
spirits were also tolerated by them. They constructed skiffs, boats, 
rafts atld ships ; they engaged in traffic and merchandise in parts some- 
what remote from their usUal dwellings. Occasional mention is made 
in their hymns of the ocean which they had probably reached by 
following the course of the Indus. Parties among them covetous of 
gain are represented as crowding the ocean in vessels on a voyage. A 
naval expedition to a foreign country is allu4ed to as. frustrate^ by a 
shipwreck." pp.29 — 33, (abridged). 

The caste prohibition against crossing the " black water," is 
not found in the Vedas, but was a later invention of the Brahmans 
to keep the Hindus better under their control. While the Aryas 
were so far civilised, writing seems to have been unknown. They 
had no books and newspapers like their descendants at present. 

Amusements. — 'Gambling was very common among the early 
Indians, and numerous illustrations are derived from the practice. 
In one of the hymns a gambler apparently describes his own 
experience : 

1. The tumbling, air-born (products) of the great Vibhidaka tree 
{i.e., the dice) delight me as they continue to roll on the dice board. 
The exciting dice seem to me like a draught of the soma-plant growing 
on mount Pujavat. 

7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment, 
the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin the winner ; they 
appear to the gambler covered with honey. 

13. Never play with dice : practise husbandry ; rejoice in thy 
property, esteeming it sufficient, x. 34. 

" At a sacrifice," says Mr. Kunte, the " Kshatriya especially 
played at dice with his wife or wives and sons." 

Dancers or actors afforded entertainment to the Aryans. 
Ushas is said to display herself like a dancer who decks herself 
with ornaments. Allusion is made to the living going forth to 
dance and laugh after a funeral. Drums are mentioned, and a 
hymn in the AtharVa-Veda is addressed to that musical instrument. 
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Crime. — Thieves or robbers are mentioned in some passages 
as infesting the highways or stealing secretly. The following 
occurs in a hymn to Pushan : " Drive away from our path the 
way layer, the thief, the robber." Another hymn says : "Men cry 
after him in battle as after a thief stealing clothes." Cattle were 
often stolen. " The aborigines found it easy to revenge themselves 
on thei invading Aryas by driving away their cows. But the 
Aryas were also prepared against the annoyance. As soon as the 
herd of cows disappeared, hue and cry was raised, and sharp 
men who traced the track of a thief by observing foot-prints, set 
to work. The thief was detected. With shouts of thanks to 
Indra, the herd was recovered and driven home." 

Wars. — In the Rig- Veda, wars are frequently mentioned. 
Cows and horses were often the cause. Indra is thus addressed : 
" O mighty Iijdr^., we call upon thee as we go fighting for cows 
and horses." Max Miiller says, ."Fighting among or for cows 
(Gosuytidh) is used in the Veda as a name for a warrior in general 
(I. 112, 122), and one of the most frequent words for battle is 
gavisti, literally ' striving for cows.' " 

Mr. Kunte thus describes the mode of warfare : 

" Different bands of the Aryas marched under their leaders, each 
having a banner pf his own, singing of the prowess of their anpestors, 
and of the aid which Indra or Brihaspati granted them, and blowing 
conches. The leader drove in a war-chariot covered with cowhides ; 
some used the bow and arrows ; others had darts. The ariny was 
divided into infantry and cavalry. Often did the leader of bands attack 
a town, and putting, every inhabitant to the sword, occupied it. Some- 
times they were content with large booty. Thus simultaneously, many 
Aryan leaders, independently of each other, waged war against the Dasas 
and Dasyus who were often able to make an impression upon the 
invaders."" 

Disposal of the Dead. — While the Parsis and the ancestors of 
the Indian Aryans lived together in Central Asia, both probably 
exposed their dead to be devoured by vultures. After the Aryans 
came to India, burial was adopted. Dr. E. Mitra says : " This 
continued probably from their advent in India to about the J-4th 
or 13th century B. c. Then came incremation with a subsequent 
burial of the ashes. This lasted from the 14th or 13th century b.o, 
to the early part of the Christian era, when the burial was 
altogether dispensed with, or substituted by consignment of the 
ashes to a river."! 



* Vicissitudes, pp. 118, 119. f Indo-4ryans, Vol. II., p. 120. 
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THE GODS OF THE VEDAS. 

The Keligions Childhood of India.— Max Miiller feayfs : 
" In the hymns of the Veda we see man left to himself to soil-ve the 
riddle of this world. We see him crawling on like a creature of the 
earth with all the desires and weakness of his animal nature. Food, 
wealth, and. power, a largo family and a long life, are the thenae of bis 
daily prayers.' But lie begins to lift up his eyes.,. He §tai-es at tlie^tent 
of heaven, aud asks who supports: it ? He opens his eyes, to the winds-, 
and asks them whence and whither? ', He is awakened trpui darkness 
and slumber by tlie light of the sun, and him whom his eyes cannot 
behold, and who seems to grant him the daily pittance of his^e^i^jience, 
he calls ' his life, his breath, his brilliant Lord and Protector." "* 

' " The great majority of Vedic hymns consists ih simple invocations 
of the lire, the water, the sky, the sun, and the stones, often under the 
same names which afterwards becatne the proper names 6f Hindu 
deities, but as yet nearly free from all that can be called irrational or 
mythological." I ; ■^' 

Mr. Macdonell says : 

" Special interest attaches to this mythology, because it represents 
an earlier staige of thought than is to be found in any othfer hterature. 
It is sufficiently primitive to enable us to see clearly the process of 
personification by which natural phenomena developed into gods. Never 
observing, in his ordinary liffe, action or movement not caused by an 
acting or moving person, the Vedic Indian, like man in a inuch less 
advaticed state, still refers such occurrences in Nature to pergonal 
agents, which to him are inherent ih the phenomena." ' ' ' 

" The higher gods of the Big^Veda a,re alinOst entirelypersonifica- 
tions of Natural phenomena, such as Sun, Dawn, Fire, Wind." + 

Origin and Immortality. — In the Vedas the gods are spokan 
of as immortal, btit they are not .fega^ded in genpral as_... self- 
existent beintgs ; in fact, thfeir parenta~ge, in most "cases, is 
mentioned. ' ' 

Very diffferent accounts ;ue given of the origin. of the gods. 
In many passages the gods are described as being the offspring 
of Heaven and Earth. Ushas, the dawn, is characterised as the 
mother of the gods ; Brahihanaspati is called their father ; Soma 
is said to he the generator of Heaven, Earth, Agni, Surya, Indra, 
and Vishnu. Som^ of the gods are spoken of as being fathers 
and others as being sons'. The most extraordinary feat is ascribed 
to Indra : " Thou hast indeed begotten thy father and motlier 
together from thy own body." 

" The same god is sometimes represented as supreme, sometimes 
as equal, sometimes as inferior to others. There are as yet no 



* Chips, Vol. 1. 'ind Rd. p. 09. f India : Wliat can it teach ux .' pp. io8 lOi) 
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^;v.nealogif■ls, no settled inarriaKPS between gods aiul goddesses. The 
father is soQietimos the son, the brother is the husband, and she who in 
one hymn is the mother, is in another the wife." 

In 8oiue places Savitri and Agni are said to have c(jnferred 
immortality on the gods : elsewhere it is said that the gods drink 
soma to obtain the same gift ; bui it is generally taught that they 
obtained their divine rank through austerities. The gods origin- 
ally vvere all alike, in power ;^ but three of them desired to be 
superior to the rest ; viz. Agni, Indra, and Siirya. They conti- 
nued to offer sacrifices for this purpose until it was obtained. 

The immortality of the gods is only relative. They are 
supposed to be subject to the same law of dissolution as other 
beings. " Many thousands of Indras and of other gods have, 
through time, passed away in every mundane age." The gods 
both desire and are capable of mukti, liberation from future 
births. 

Some of the principal gods will now be described. 

Dyaus and Prithivi. 

Dyaus, says Max Miiller, is one of the oldest gods, not only 
of the Yedic Aryans, but of the whole Aryan race. He was 
worsliipped before a word of Sanskrit was spoken in India, or a 
word of Greek in Greece.* He adds : 

" If I were asked what I consider the most important discovery 
which has been made during the nineteenth century with respect to the 
ancient history of mankind, I should answer by the following short 
line : 

"Sanskrit DYAUSH-PITAK= Greek ZETSHATHP (ZEUR 
(PATER) = Latin JUPITER— Old Norse TYR. 

" Think what this equation, implies ! It implies not only that our 
own ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero (the Greeks and 
Romans) spoke the same language as the people of India — this is a 
discovery which, however incredible it sounded at first, has long ceased 
to cause' any surprise — but it implies and proves that they all had once 
the satpe faith, and worsliipped for a time the same suprenie Deity 
under exactly the same name — ^a name which meant Heaven-Father.'M 

"If we "want a name for the invisible, the infinite, that sun-ounds us 
on every side, the unknown, the true Self of the world, and the true 
^elf of ourselves — we, too, feeling once more like children, kneeling in 
a small dark room, can hardly find a better name than : 'Our. Father- 
which art in Heaven.' " + 

There are plear traces in some of the hymns of the Eig-Veda 
that at one time Dyaus, the sky, was the supreme deity. 

* Hibberf Lectures, pp. 276, 288. t Nineteenth Genlury (tet. 188.5. 

♦ Bibherl Lectures, pp. 216, 217. 
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At an oari}' period, however, the earth, under the name pi 
Prithivi, was associated with Dyaus. The Aitareya Brahmana 
mentions their marriage: "The gods then ,, brought the two 
(Heaven and Earth) together, and when they came together .^ they 
performed a wedding of the gods." ' . 

The ancient Greeks had the same idea«. The earth' is 
addressed as, "Mother of gods, ihe wife of the 'starry Heaven." 
Their marriage, too, is described. 

Heaven and Earth were called the father and mother 
of the gods. 

In the hymns there are various speculations about the origin 
of Dyaus and Prithivi. A perplexed poet enquires, " "VS^hich of 
these two was the first, and which the last? How have they 
been produced ? Sages, who knows?" ' 

In the Veda Dyaus is chiefiy invoked in connection with the 
Earth. "He is invoked by himself also, biat he is a vanishing 
god, and his place is taken in most of the Vedic pgems by the 
younger and more active god, Indra,." + 

Varuna. 

Varuna, like Dyaus, is another representative of the highest 
heaven, as encompassing all things. The name is derived 'from 
var, to cover, and is probably identical with the Greek Ouranos, 
heaven. 

"Varuna," says the Rig- Veda, "stemmed asunder the wide 
firmaments ; he lifted on high the bright and glorious heaven ; he 
stretched out kpart the starry sky and the earth." In the 
Atharva-Veda, illimitable knowledge is ascribed to him : 

, " Varuija, the great lord of these worlds, see? as. if he were near. 
If a man stands or walks or hides, if he goes to lie, down or to get up, 
what two people sitting together whisper to eabh other. King Varuna 
knows it ; he is there as the third. Tliis earth, too, belongs to Varuna, 
the King, and this wide sky with its ends far apart.' The tv?o seas (the 
sky and the ocean) are Varuna's loins; he is also curta.ined in this srhJill 
drop of water. He who should flee far beyond the sky, even he would 
not be rid of Varuna, the King. His spies proceed from heaven towards 
this world ; with thousand eyes they overlook this earth. King Varuna 
sees all this, what is between heaven and earth, and what is beyond. 
He has counted the twinklings of the eyes of men. As a player throws 
down the dice, he jetties all things." ix. 16. : , ... 

" Varnna, says Max Miiller, " is one of tbp most interesting 
creations of the Hindu mind, because though we can stili perceive 
the physical background from which he rises, the vast, starry, 
brilliant expanse above, his features more than those of any of the 
Vedic gods have been completely transfigured ; and he stands 
before us as a god who watches over the world, punishes the evil 
+ India : What can it^ Teach us ? p. 196, 
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doer, and even forgives the sins of those who implore hib 
pardon,"* 

Varuna is the only Yedic deity to whom a high moral 
character is attributed. Whitney says : 

" While in hymns to the other divinities long life., wealth, power are 
the objects commonly prayed for, of the Adityas is craved purity, for- 
giveness of sin, freedom from its further commission. To them arc 
offered humble confessions of guilt and repentance. It is a sore grief to 
the poets to know that man daily transgresses Varuna's commands ; 
they acknowledge that without his aid they are not masters of a single 
moment ; they fly to him for refuge from evil, expressing at the same 
time all confidence that their prayers will be beard and granted."! 

Mitra is generally associated with Varuna. He is a form of 
the sun, representing day, while Varuna denotes night. They 
together uphold and rule the earth and sky, guard the world, 
encourage religion, and with their nooses seize the guilty. 

Macdonell says : ' 

" With the growth of the conception of the creator, Prajapati, as a 
supreme deity, the characteristics of Varuna as a sovereign god naturally 
faded away, and the dominion of waters, only a part of his original 
sphere, alone r-emained. In post vedid mythology he is only an Indian 
Neptune, god of the sea." I 

Indba. 

Indka was the favourite and national god of the Vedic Indian. 
His importance is sufficiently indicated by the fact that more 
than one-fourth of the Rig-Veda is devoted to his praise. J 

"In Sanskrit," says Max Miiller, "the drops of rain arc 
called ind-ic, masculine themselves ; he who sends them is called 
Ind-ra, the rainer, the irrigator, and in the Veda the name of the 
principal deity worshipped by the Aryan settlers in India. | The 
name of Indra is peculiar to India, and must have been formed 
after the separation of the great Aryan family had taken place, 
for we find it neither in Greek, nor in Latin, nor in German.'*' 

The gods of the Hindus are somewhat like kings who reign 
for a time, and then give place to successors. The first struggle 
for supremacy in the Hindu pantheon is between Heaven and 
Earth and Indra. Max Miiller says : 

" When we see those two giant spectres of Heaven and Earth on 
the background of the Yedic religion, exerting then- influence for a time 
and then vanishing before the Ught of younger and more active gods, 
we learn a lesson which it is well to learn, and which we can hardly 
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learn auywhere else — the lesson liow <jods iverc made ami unmade, how 
the Beyond or the Infinite was named by different names in order to 
bring it near to the inind of man, to make it for a time coniprebepsibie, 
until, when name after name tad proved of no avail, a nameless God 
was felt to answer best the restless cravings of the human heatt. ■■ 

Dyaus and Varuna, representing the bright blue sky or the 
.starry heavens, were the highest deities of the Aryans in their 
original home. In India they came to a country where for months 
together the earth is exposed to the scorching rays of the, sun, 
sometimes without a single shower, so that it is impossible lor 
the fields to be ploughed or the seed to be sown. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a god in whose hands are the thunder 
and lightning, at whose command the refreshing showery fall to 
render the earth fruitful, shoyld most frequently be, appealed to, 
and that the most laudatory songs should be addressed to hinj. 
Indra is the most popular deity of the Vedas. 

" In the burning months of the hot season," says Dr. Mullens, " the 
ancient Aryans turn to Indra. It is Vritra (Drought) his enemy and 
theirs, that withholds the refreshing showers for which all eyes long. 
And when at length along the western horizon the vapours thicken, and 
the desired storm bursts in grandeur — when they see the blinding dust 
whirling in lofty columns on its mighty march, and the swift sand flies 
low along the ground — when they see the blue flashes which pierce the 
clouds, and hear the crashing peals of the awful thunder, it is Indra 
and his Maruts who are fighting the celestial battle on their behalf. 
And when the driving rain pours from the heavy clouds, and the' earth 
drinks it in, all nature renews its life, fresh verdure clothes the fields, 
and the birds carol their joyous songs, it is to the mighty Indra, the 
conqueror, that their thanks are paid, aiid from him that fresh blessings 
are humbly craved." I , 

yometimes the clouds arc represented under the figure of 
herds of cows stolen by the demons, and hidden in tJic hollows of 
the mountains. Indra finds them, splits the caverns with his 
bolt, and they are again set at hfoerty, and their teats shower 
down rain. 

Different accounts are given of his parentage. In one hymn 
Ekashtaka is said to be liis mother ; in another he is said to have 
sprung from the mouth of Purusha; while a third makes Win to 
have been genemted by Soma. According to the Mahabhirata, 
Indra is one of the sons oi Kasyapa. 

Indra is exalted, above Dyaus, "The divine Dyaus bowed 
before Indra, before Indra the great Earth boM-ed Avith her wide 
spaces." "At tie birth of' thy splendour, Dyaus tretubled, the 
Earth trembled tor tear or thy anger. 
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Indra drives a golderi chariot drawn by two yellow horses ; 
the thunderbolt is his weapon, the rainbow is his boW; the 
Maruts, or storm-winds, are his companions. Like other Hindu 
gods, he is provided with a wife, called Indrani. 

In the Vedas, Indra is characterised by his fondness for war 
and the intoxicating soma juice. , 

Even as an infant, Indra is said to have manifested his warlike 
tendencies. " As soon, as he was bom, the slayer of Vritra 
grasped his arrow, and asked his mother, Who are they that 
are renowned as fierce warriors?" His love of the soma juice 
was shown as early. " On the day that thou wast born, thou 
didst, from love of it, drink the mountain-grown juice of the 
soma plant." 

A frequent epithet of Indra is sonia-pd, soma-drinker. In the 
hymns he is invited by his worshippers to drink like " a thirsty 
stag" or like a "bull roaming in a waterless waste"; to 
fill his belly by copious potations. His inebriety is said to be 
" most intense." The sensations of the god after drinking the 
soma are described: "The draughts which I have drunk impel 
me like violent blasts. The five tribes of men appear to me not 
even as a mote ; I have quaffed the soma. The two worlds do 
not equal one-half of me: I have quaffed the soma. One-half 
of me is in the sky, and I have drg,wn the other down. I have 
quaffed the soma." Eig-Veda, x. 119. 

Thus exhilarated, Indra goes forth to war. Borne of his 
feats are thus described in the Eig-Veda, I. 53 : 

" 6. These draughts itispired thee, O lord of the brave, these were 
vigour, these libations, in battles, when for the sake of the poet, the 
sacriticer, thou struckest down irresistibly ten thousands of enemies. 

" 7. Prom battle to battle thou advancest bravely, from town to 
town thou destrpyest all this with might, when thou, India, with Nami 
as thy friend, struckest down from afar the deceiver Namuchi." 

While the Aryans were engaged in fierce contests with the 
aborigines, Indra held the highest rank. When the latter had 
been reduced to subjection, Indra gave place to other deities. In 
the Puranas he reigns over Swarga ; but is often in fear lest he 
should be dethroned. Mahy instances are recorded of his adultery. 
The Eamayana says that he was defeated in battle and carried 
captive to Lanka, by Eavana's son, who was hence called Indrajit. 

Agni. 

Agni is the god of fire, the Latin ignis, fire. Macdonell says : 
" Next to Indra he is the most prominent of the Vedic gods, being 
celebrated in more than 300 Inmns. It is only natural that the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial iiro, the centre around which the ritual 
4 
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poetry of the Eig-Veda move?, should engross so much of the attention 
of the Eishis"* 

Fire is very necessary for human existence. It enables food 
to be cooked it ; gives the power of carrying on work at night'; 
in cold climates it preserves people from being frozen to death. 
In early times, when lucifer matches were unknown, fire was 
looked upon with somewhat like religious awe. The production 
of fire by the friction of wood or its sudden descent from the sky 
in the form of lightning, seemed as marvellous as the birth of a 
child. In the hymns of the Vedas fire is praised and worshipped 
as the best and kindest of the gods, the only god who had 
come down from heaven to live on earth, the friend of man, the 
messenger of the gods, the mediator between gods and men, the 
immortal among mortals. He, it is said, protects the settlements 
of the Aryans, and frightens away the " black-skinned enemies." 

Soon, however, fire was conceived by the Vedic poets under 
the more general character of light and warmth, and then the pre^ 
sence of Agni was perceived, not only on the hearth and the altar, 
but in the Dawn, in the Sun, and in the world beyond the Sun, 
while at the same time its power was recognised as ripening, or as 
they called it, as cooking, the fruits of the earth, and as support- 
ing also the warmth and the life of the human body. From that 
point of view Agrii, like other powers, rose to the rank of a 
Supreme God. He is said to have stretched out heaven and earth — 
naturally, because without his light heaven and earth would have 
been invisible and undistinguishable: The next poet says that 
Agni held heaven aloft by his light, that he kept the two worlds 
asunder ; and in the end Agni is said to be the progenitor and 
father of heaven and earth, and the maker of all that flies, or 
walks, or stands, or moves on earth. 

Various accounts are given of the origin of Agni. He is said 
to be a son of Dyaus and Prithivi ; he is called the eldest son of 
Brahrua, and is then named Abhimani ; he is reckoned amongst 
the children of Kasyapa and Aditi, and hence one of the Adityas. 
In the later writings he is described as a son of Angiras, king of 
the Pitris. He is occasionally identified with other gods and 
goddesses, as Indra, Vishnu, Varuna, Eudra, Sarasvatl, &c. " All 
gods," it IS said, " are comprehended in him." 

Agni was worshipped in the fi re kindled in the mornin" The 
whole family gathered around it, regarding it with love and awe 
as at once a friend and a priest. It was a visible god couveyine 
the oblation of mortals to all gods. His nobleness was extolled 
as though a god he deigned to sit in the very dwellings of men' 
At sunset, Agni is the only divinity left on earth to protect mortals 
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till the following dawn ; his beams then shine abroad, and dispel 
the demons of darkness. 

Agni's proper offering is ghee. When this is sprinkled into 
the flame, it niounts higher and glows more fiercely ; the god has 
devoured the gift, and thus testifies his satisfaction and pleasure. 
Several of his epithets describe his fondness for butter. He is 
butter-fed, butter-formed, butter-haired, butter-backed, &c. He 
himself exclaims, " butter is my eye." The poor man who cannot 
offer ghee, brings a few pieces of wood to feed the fire- 
Probably fire was first worshipped because it was supposed 
to drive away evil spirits. As destroyer of the Eakshasas, Agni 
receives the title of Bakshohan. In this form he is represented as 
hideous as the beings he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his 
two iron tusks, puts his enemies into his mouth, and swallows 
them. He heats the edges of his shafts and sends them into the 
hearts of the Eakshasas. 

The first hymn of the Eig-Veda is addressed to Agni, and all 
the other books, except two, begin with hymns to him. 



SOLAR DEITIES.', 

There are in the Eig-Veda five solar deities, representing 
various aspects of the activity of the sun. 

Max Miiller thus shows how the sun was gradually developed 
into a. supreme being : 

" The first step leads us from the mere light of the sun to that 
light which in the morning wakes man from sleep, and seems to give 
new life not only to man, but to the whole of nature. He who wakes 
us in the morning, who recalls the whole of nature to new life, is soon 
called ' the giver of daily life.' 

" Secondly, by another and bolder step the giver of daily light and 
life becomes the giver of light and life in general. He who brings light 
and life to-day, is the same who brought life and light in the first of 
days. As light is the beginning of the day, so light was the beginning 
of creation, and the sun, from being a mere fight-bringer or life-giver, 
becomes a creator, then soon also, a ruler of the, world. 

"Thirdly, as driving- away the dreaded darkness of the night, and 
likewise as fertilizing the earth, the sun is conceived as a defender and 
kind protector of all hving things. 

'' Fourthly as the sun sees everything and knows everything, he is 
asked to forget and forgive what he alone knows."* 
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MiTRA. 

In the Vedas Mitra, the " Friend," is generally associated 
with Varuna : he is seldom mentioned alone. Sijana says, 
" Mitra is the god who presides over the day, and Varuna is the 
God who rules over the night." Mitra is the same as the 
Persian Mithra. He must have been worshipped before - the 
Persian and Indian branches of the Aryans separated. He is a 
form of the sun. Mitra and Varuna have the same attributes. 
In hymn iii. 59, Mitra is addressed alone. The following are a 
few quotations : " Mitra uttering his voice calls men to activity. 
Mitra sustains the earth and the sky. Mitra. with unwinking eye 
beholds (all) creatures. He who is protected by thee is neither 
slain nor conquered." 

Stjrya. 

Surya, the sun god, is in one hymn styled the son o;E Dyaiis : 
in another he is called the son of Aditi. Ushas is in one place 
said to be his wife, while in another she is described as his 
mother. He moves in a car which is sometimes said to be drawn 
by one and sometimes by seven fleet and ruddy horses. Piishan 
goes as his messenger with his golden ships, which sail in the 
aerial ocean. Surya is the preserver and soul of all things 
stationary and moving; enlivened by him men perform their 
work ; he is far-seeing, all-seeing^ beholds all creatures, and the 
good and bad deeds of mortals. By liis greatness he is the divine 
leader of the gods. The epithets architect of the universe and 
possessed of all diyine attributes, are applied to him. 

In the Eauiayana, Sanjna, the daughter of Visvakarma, is the 
wife of Siiiiya. As his brightness wa.§ too great for Kis wife, 
Visvakarma cut part of hipj away. The fragments fell blazing 
to the earth, and from them Visvakarma fornjed the discus of 
Vishnu, the trident of 8iva, and the weapons of the other 
gods. 

Savitbi. 

Savitri is sometinies distinguished from Siirya, sometimes 
identified with Inm. The two names are sometimes employed 
mdiscrimmately to denote the same deity. Say ana says that 
the sun before his rising is called Savitri,' and S^rya from his 
rising to his setting. The name is supposed to mean Generator 
representing the quickening activity of the sun. Savitri and 
Siirya have each eleven hymns addressed to them. 

Savitri is pre-eminently the golden deity, being golden eved 
golden-handed, golden-tongued, the yellow-haired. Luminous in 
his aspect, he ascends a golden c^r, drawn by radiant lirown 
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white-footed horses, and beholding all creatures, he pursues an 
ascending and descending path. He is lord of all desirable things 
and sends blessings from the sky, from the atmosphere, and the 
earth.* 

The worship of Savitri has continued to the present time. It is 
to him that the Gg^yatri is addressed at his rising by every devout 
Brahman. This short verse is supposed to exert magical powers. 
It is as follows : 

Tat Savitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimohi | 
dhiyo yo nah prachodayat | iii. 62, 10. 

It has been variously translated. Griffith renders it thus : 
" May we attain that excellent glory of Savitar the god ; 
So may he stimulate our prayers." 

Wilson says that it was " in its original use, a simple invoca- 
tion of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon the customary 
offices of worship." The Skanda Purina thus extols it : 

" Npthing in the Vedas is superior to the Giyatrf. No iavocation 
is equal to the G4yatri, as no city is equal to K^si. The GAyatri is the 
mother of the Vedas and of Brahmans. By repeating it a man is saved. 
What is there ipdeed that cannot be effected by the Gayatri ? For the 
GAya^rl is Vishnu, Brahma, and Siva and the three Vedas." 

ViSHNT'. 

Vishnu is the only one of the great gods of the Hindu triad 
who makes his appearance under the same name in the Veda. 
In the Veda, however, he is not in the first rank of gods. He is 
the sun in his three stations of rise, zenith, and setting. This the 
Vedic poets conceive of as striding through heaven at three steps. 
This is Vishnu's great deed, which in all his hymns is sung to 
his praise. It constitutes the only peculiar trait belonging, to him. 
Concerning these steps it is said that two of them are npar the 
habitations of men. The third none can attain, not even the bird 
in its flight. He took them for the benefit of mortSils, that all 
might live safe and happy under them. The middle statioQ, the 
zenith, is called Vishnu"s place. + 

In Manu the name Vishnu is mentioned, but not as that of 
a great deity. In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he becoiues the 
second men'iber of the triad, the preserving power, the all-pervad- 
ing spirit. 

^ PUSHAN. 

The word Pushan comes from the root push ; the pi-imary 
idea is i]M^i of nonrisher. He is the protector and nourisher of 



* Abridged from Muir's Sanskrit Terts, Vol. V. pp. 162-170. 

t vyjiitney's Qnentul rvnd Lmgmstic &HiM/ies, Ist Ser, pp. ^1, 42, 
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cattle ipashupd). He was originally the sun as viewed by shep- 
herds. As a cowherd he carries an ox goad, and he is '^'^^'^^ ^y 
goats. He is a guide on roads and journeys. He is called the 
lover of his sister Siirya, conceived as a female deity. Eight 
hymns are addressed to him. 

In later books he is represented as toothless. He feeds upqn 
a kind of conjee, and the offerings made to him are of ground 
materials. The cause of his being toothless is variously explained. 
One account is that at the Daksha sacrifice Rudra knocked out his 
teeth while he was eating the purodasa offering. 

USHAS. 

Ushas, goddess of dawn, is almost the only female deity to 
whom entire hymns are addressed and the only one invoked with 
any frequency. She is celebrated in about twenty hymns. The 
name, means the 'Shining One.' She corresponds to the Eos,, of 
the Greeks and Aurora of the Romans. 

Ushas is represented as the daughter of heaven and loved by 
the Sun, but vanishing before him at the very moment when he 
tries to embrace her with his golden rays. Agni and the gods 
generally are described as waking from sleep with Ushas. 

The worship of the Aryan commenced at day-break ; Ushas 
was the earliest object of his morning songs. 

Soma. 

Judged by the standard of frequency of mention, Soma 
comes third in order of importance among the Vedic gods. , The 
whole of the 114 hymns of the ninth book with an exception 
in addition to a few scattered hymns elsewhere, are devoted to his 
praise. This arose from the Soma sacrifice forming a main 
feature in the ritual of the Rig- Veda. 

Hindus, at present, differ in their habits in two remarkable 
respects from their forefaithers in Vedic times. The ancient 
Aryans delighted in eating beef, which is an utter abominaliipi;! ,to 
their descendants. The ancient Aryans rejoiced in drinking; 
respectable Hindus now wisely abstain from what inebriates. 

The juice of the Soma plant, pressed out between stones 
and allowed to ferment, becomes intoxicating. The exhilarating 
effect of Soma led to its being regarded as a divine drink; the 
process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice. The hymns addressed 
to Soma were intended to be sung while the jiaice was being 
pressed out and strained through wool. 

Not only were the people themselves fond of drinking the 
Soma juice, but the gods were represented as eager to partake of 
the beverage. Soma, the god in the juice, is said to clothe the 
naikeA and heal the sick, through him the blind see, and the lame 
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walk. Many divine attributes are ascribed to him. He ia 
addressed as a god in the highest strains of veneration. All 
powers belong to him ; all blessings are besought of him as his to 
bestow. He is said to be divine, immortal, and also to confer 
irumortality on gods and men. Future happiness is asked from 
him " Place me, Pavamana, in that everlasting and imperish- 
able world where there is eternal light and glory." IX. 113. 7. 

In later times Soma was a name given to the moon. When 
the Vishnu Parana was written, intoxicants were strictly for- 
bidden ; hence Soma, as the god of the soma juice, was no longer 
known and praised. 

RUDEA. 

Budra is celebrated in only three or four hymns. The name 
means ' howler ' or 'roarer.' In the Veda s he has many attri- 
butes and names. He is the howling terrible god, the god of 
storms, the father of the Eudras or Maruts. He is described as 
armed with a strong bow and fleet arrows. He is called the 
slayer of men. His anger, ill-will, and destructive shafts are 
deprecated. He is the cause of health and prosperity to man and 
beast. He is frequently characterisied as the possessor of healing 
remedies. This may have its explanation in tempests clearing 
the air, and making it healthier. 

Kudra's chief interest arises from his being supposed to 
represent Siva, of the later mythologj ; but the precise relation 
between them has not yet been satisfactorily traced out. Siva 
means " propitious," an example of a pleasing term being used to 
express what is disagreeable. 

Yama. 

Yama is the chief of the blessed dead. Three hynfns are 
addressed to him. He is said to have first discovered the way to 
the other world. He is represented as having two dogs, with four 
eyes, which guard the road to his abode. In later mythology he 
is the god of death. 



o'- 



GODS LESS FEEQUENTLY MENTIONED. 

Only about twenty god« in the Rig- Veda are important enough 
to have at least three or four hymns addressed to them. The names 
of the following can only be briefly given. 

Paejanya was an older Aryan god than Indra, In later 
times the name is applied to Indra. 

Vayu, ' the Blower,' was the wind god. The second hymn 
of the Rig- Veda is addressed to him. 

The Makuts, literally ' the Smashers,' were the Storm gods. 
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TvASHTiu, the Vulcan of the Eomalis, was the artificer of the 

ViSHVAKABMAN was represented as the architect oi the 
universe. Two hymns are addressed to him. In later books he 
is identified with Tvashtri. /- i oi 

Pka.japaji, "Lord of Creatures," is in' one hymn (x. VS) 
celebrated as the creator of the universe, tlie first of all the gods. 
He is also called Hiranyagarbha, the golden egg. 

Brihasvati, or Brahmaxaspati, is represented as the 
purohita of the gods. In the Kig-Veda he is described as the 
father of the gods ; to have blown forth the births of the gods hke 
a blacksmitli (x. 72.) 

Vach, ' speech,' is the personification of speech. 

VisvA Ubvas, the all gods, denote the gods in their collective 
capacity. 

Sacrificial Implements. Divine powers are ascribed to 
the sacrificial post, the arrow, the ladle, the mortar. 

The Gods not mentioned in the Vedas^ 

Many of the principal gods now w^ofshipped by the, Hindus, 
says Professor Wilson, are either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or 
are noticed iri an inferior and different capacity. The names of 
Siva, of Mahadeva, of Duega, of Kali, of EaMa, of Kbishi<iA, 
never occur, as fat^ as we are yet aware ; we liave a Eudba, who, 
in after times, is identified with Siva, but who, even in the 
fur anas, is of very doubtftil origin and idehtificatioii, whilst in 
the Veda he is described as the father of the winds, and is evi- 
dently a form of either Agni or Indra. There is not the slightest 
allusion to the form in which for the last ten centuries at least, 
he (Siva) seems to have been almost exclusively worshipped in 
India-^that of the Linga : neither is there the slightest hint of 
another nnportant feature of later Hinduism, the Trimurthi, or 
Tri-une combination of BraHma, Vishnt. and SiVA as typified 
by the mystical syllable Om. 

The gods now chiefly worshipped by the Hindus were the 
inventions of later times. 



THK OFFERllNGS AND SACRIFICES 
OF THE VEDAS. 

tmpDrtauce of Sacrifice in Vedic times — Mr. Kunte says ; 

" It is impossible to understand and appreciate the spirit of the 

civiliiiation of the aiicient Aryas as it is revealed in the collection called 

the Eik-Sai)hita^ -without studying their sacrificial system, Die soul ol 

their uivihiiatiuu. No matter what hyuiii is redd, it ' dii-ectlv or 
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indirectly cannot but refer to a sacrifice. Either the musical modes 
of the Udgata singer are mentioned, or the name of a sacrifice such as 
Yajiia or Makha, or some prayer asking a god to partake of their sacri- 
ficial portion {Yajniya Bhaga) occurs. The main ground of the picture 
of society drawn in the Rik Sanhita is a sacrifice."* 

Dr. Haug has the following remarks on the supposed influ- 
ence attached to sacrifice : 

" The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power over 
this and the other world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate 
as well as inanimate creatures. Who knows its proper application, and 
has it duly performed, is in fact looked upon as real master of the world ; 
for any desire he may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can 
be gratified, any object in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
Yajna (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of machi- 
nery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a sort of large 
chain in which no link is allowed to be wanting, or a staircase, by which 
one may ascend to heaven, or as a personage endowed with all the 
characteristics of a human body. It exists from eternity, and proceed- 
ed from the Supreme Being (Prajipati or Brahmi) along with the 
Traividya, i. e., the threefold sacred science (the Eig verses, the 
S&mans or chants, and the Yajus or sacrificial formulas.) The creation 
of the world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice 
perfprnied by the Supreme Being."t 

In the Eig-Veda the idea is often expressed that the might 
and valour of the gods is produced by hymns, sacrifices, and especi- 
ally offerings of soma. In return the gods were expected to benefit 
their worshippers. Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita, " Pleased 
with the sacrifices, the gods will give you the enjoyments you 
desire" (iii. 12). 

In the later times of the Yajur-Veda the words themselves 
were supposed to have a magical influence, compelling the gods 
to grant what was asked. 

Kinds of Offerings and Sacrifices.— The products of the cow 
were offered — milk, curds, and butter. Grain was offered in 
different forms— fried, boiled, or as flour-balls (pinda). Sacrifices 
included goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, horses, men — the last two 
being considered of the greatest value. Somayajna was the most 
frequent kind of offering. Incense was burnt, but tufts of wool 
and horse-dung were also used. 

Times of Offering, &c.— The central part of a house was dedi' 
cated to the gods. Whe» a new house was entered upon, the 
fire was kindled for the first time by rubbing together pieces of 
wood* after which it was not allowed to go out. Morning and 
evening devout Aryas assembled around, the sacred fire. The 



* Vicissitudes of Aryan OivilizaiAon, pp^. 21, 22. 
t InWodAittion ta'Aitareya Brihmwna pp. 73, 74. 
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master of the house, as agnihotri, made offerings to it of wood 
and ghee, hymns were chanted, the children joining m the chorus, 
and the words svah and vamat were reiterated till the root 
resounded. 

The new and full moons were seasons of sacrifice, i he bouse 
was decorated ; grass was tied over the door and about its sides. 

Every four months, at the beginning of spring, tlie, rainy 
season, and autumn, sacrifices were offered. 

The first ripe fruits were offered, generally twice a year. 

A he-goat was sacrificed once a year at the beginning' of the 
rainy season in the house of the sacrificer. 

In addition, offerings and sacrifices were made on many othet, 
occasions, some of which will be mentioned hereafter. 

Sacrificial Implements.— Among these were, the following :■ 
Y'^a a post to which the animal to be sacrificed was tied ; pots 
of various kinds for holding water, for boiling njilk and flesh ; a 
wooden tub in which to keep the filtered soma juice ; a knife to 
cut up the body of the slain animal ; an axe to divide the bones ; 
a spit to roast parts of the flesh ; several kinds of wooden spoons ; 
a cup for drinking and offering soma, &c. The sphya was a 
piece of wood, shaped like a wooden sword, with which lines were 
drawn round the sacrificial ground. One of the priests had' to 
hold it up high so long as the chief ceremonies lasted, to keep off 
rakshasas, evil spirits. : > ; 

Sacrificers and Priests.— In early tim,^s any one might j>reside 
at a sacrifice. The Brahman was at first sirnply an assistant. 
King Janaka asserted his right of performing sacrifices without 
the intervention of priests. 

As great importance was attached to the hymijs song, at. 
sacrifices, Brahmans who, comnjitted. them to memory acquired 
more and more power. As time advanced also, the ceremonies 
became more and more compUcated, till at some sacrifices 16 
priests, were required, each performing, his own peculiar qffic,^. 

One priest watched over the whole in a sitting posture. The 
duties of the different classes of priests are thus described by 
MaxMiiller: 

" The Adh/varyus were the priests who were intrusted with the 
material performance of the sacrifice. They had to measure the 
ground, to build the altar (Vedi), to prepare the sacrificial vessels, to 
fetch wood and water, to light the fire, to bring the animal and immo- 
late it. They formed, as it would seem, the lowest class of priests. 
Some of the oflioes which would naturally fall to the lot of the 
Adhvaryus, were considered so degrading, that other persons besides 
the priests were frequently employed in. them. The numbers of hymns 
and invocations which they had to use at the sacrifices were sraaller 
than that of the other priests. These, however, they had to learn by 
heart. But as the chief difficulty consisted in the exact recitation oi 
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hymns and in the close observance of all the euphonic rules, as taught 
in the Pratisakhyas, the Adhvaryus were allowed to mutter their hymns, 
so that no one at a distance could either hear or understand them. 

The hymns collected by themselves form what is called their 
Yajur-Veda-Sanhita, or the pra;yer-book of the Adhvaryus priests. 

" There were some parts of the sacrifice, which, according to ancient 
custom, had to be accompanied by songs : hence another class of priests 
arose whose particular office it was to act as the chorus. 

The words of their songs were collected in the order of the sacrifice, 
and this is what we possess under the name of Sdma-Veda-Sanhita, or 
the prayer book of the Udgatri priests. 

" Distinct from these two classes we have a third class of priests, 
the Hotris, whose duty it was to recite certain hymns during the 
sacrifice in praise of the Deities to whom any particular act of the 
sacrifice was addressed. Their recitation was loud and distinct, and 
required the most accurate knowledge of the rules of euphony or 
Siksha. 

The Hotris were supposed to be so well versed in the ancient 
sacred poetry, as contained in the ten Mandalas of the Eig-Veda, that 
no separate prayer-book or Sanhita was ever arranged for their special 
benefit. 

" The most ancient name for a priest by profession was Purohita, 
which ^ only means one placed before. The original occupation of the 
Purohita may simply have been to perform the usual sacrifices ; but, 
with the ambitious policy of the Brahmans, it soon become a Stepping- 
stone to political power." 

A few of the principal offerings and sacrifices will now be 
described. 

Soma. 

Soma juice was an essential part of every offering of import- 
ance. Dr. Eajendralala Mitra says that it was made with the 
expressed juice of a creeper, diluted with water, mixed with barley 
meal, clarified butter, and the meal of wild paddy, and fermented 
in a jar for nine days. 

The Aryans were fond of the soma themselves. 

" We have drunk soma and become immortal ; we have attained 
the light the gods discovered. Now what may foeman's malice do to 
harm us ? " viii. 48, 3. 

All the gods are supposed to delight in soma ; but Indra was 
especially noted for his love of the beverage. 

"Impetuous god, when thou hast drunk the soma, enraptured 
send us ' cattle in abundance. With kine and horses satisfy this 
longing." (III. 50. 3, 4). 

The soma juice offered to the gods was apparently poured on 
the bundles of kusa grass provided for them as seats. "These 
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dripping soma juices are offered upon the sacred grass : drink 
them, Indra, (to recruit thy) vigour." 

Animal Saceifices. 

The animals chiefly sacrificed were goats, sheep, cows, bul- 
locks, buffaloes, deer, and occasionally horses. Large numbers 
were sometimes sacrificed. Three hundred buffaloes are men- 
tioned as having been offered to Indra. 

Modern Hindus, who now worship the cow, can scarcely 
believe that their Aryan forefathers sacrificed her and ate her 
flesh. But times without number the Vedas refer to ceremonies, 
called gomedha, in which the cow was sacrificed. Minute 
directions are given as to the character of the animal to be 
chosen. The Taittiriya Brahmana of the Yajur-Veda gives the 
following rules : 

" A thick-legged cow to Indra ; a barren cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna; a black cow to Push an ; a cow that has brought forth only 
once to Viiyu ; a cow having two colours to Mitra and Varuna ; a red 
cow to Eudra; a white barren cow to Surya, &c." 

One great sacrifice, called the Panchasaradiya sava, was 
celebrated every five years. At this seventeen young cows were 
immolated. " Whoever wishes to be great," says the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, " let him worship through the Panchasaradiya. 
Thereby, verily, he will be great." 

"In the Asvalayana Siitra," says Dr. Mitra, "mention is 
made of several sacrifices of which the slaughter of cattle formed 
a part. One of them, in the Grihya Siitra, is worthy of special 
notice. It is called Sulagava, oic 'spitted cow,' i.e., Boast Beef."* 

Oxen were sacrificed as well as cows. The Taittiriya Brah- 
mana prescribes : "A dwarf ox to Vishnu ; a drooping horned 
bull to Indra; a piebald ox to Savitri ; a white ox to Mitraii&c." 

Ignorant Hindus now allege that the animals were not really 
killed, but that after the form of sacrificing had been performed, 
they were allowed to go free. Such was not the case in the times 
of the Eig-Veda. " Nothing," says Dr. Clark, " is more concljir 
sive than the evidence on this point that the animal sacrificed was 
really killed and subsequently eaten." 

" That the animal slaughtered was intended for food," says 
Dr. E. Mitra, " is evident from the directions given in the Asvala- 
yana Siitra to eat of the remains of the offering. The Taittiriya 
Brahmana describes in detail the mode of cutting up the victim ; 
the animal would not be divided if there was no necessity for 
distribution-i" 



* Indo-Aryans, Vol. I. p. 363. 
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Ashvamedha.— Two hymns of the Rig-Veda (I. 162, 163) 
show that horse sacrifice was practised in the earhest age of 
Indian antiquity. 

The first animal sacrificed was a goat to Piishan. That the 
horse was killed and cooked is evident from the Eig-Veda. 
Hymn i. 162. 

The horse, however, was comforted by the thought that it was 
going to the gods. 

In the Eig-Veda the object of the Ashvamedha is no more 
■than as usual with other rites, the acquiring of wealth and 
posterity : 

22. " May this good steed bring us all-sustaining riches, wealth in 
good kine, good horses, manly offspring. 
Freedom from sin may Aditi vouchsafe us ; the steed with 
our oblations gain us lordship." 

In the Eamayana the horse sacrifice is employed by the child- 
less Dasaratha as the means of obtaining sons. Kausalya 
acquired so much merit by killing the horse and embracing it all 
night, that she bore Eama. Any person of intelligence can judge 
of the truth of this. 

A later idea was that the Ashvamedha was celebrated by a 
monarch desirous of universal dominion. Another fiction was that 
a hundred celebrations deposed Indra from the throne of Swarga, 
and elevated the sacrificer to his place. 

PURTJSHAMEDHA, HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

Human sacrifices, though now regardpd with horror, were 
practised in ancient times by nearly all nations. The first book of 
the Eig-Veda contains seven hymns supposed to have been recited 
by one Sunahsepa when he was bound to a stake preparatory to 
being immolated. The story is given in the Aitareya Brahmana 
of the Eig-Veda. 

Harischandra had made a vow to sacrifice his first-born to 
Varuna, if that deity would bless him with children. A child was 
born, named Eohita, and Varuna claimed it ; but the father 
evaded fulfilHng his promise under various pretexts until Eohita, 
grown up to man's estate, ran away from home, when Varuna 
afflicted the father with dropsy. At last Eohita pmrchased one 
Sunahsepa from his father Ajigarta for a hundred cows. When 
Sunahsepa had been prepared, they found nobody to bind him to 
the sacrificial post. Then Ajigarta said, " Give me another hun- 
dred, and I shall bind him." They gave him another hundred 
cows', and he bound him. "When Sunahsepa had been prepared 
and bound,, when the Apri hymns had been sung, and he had been 
led round the fire, they found nobody to kill him. Next Ajigarta 
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said, " Give me another hundred, and I shall kill him.!" They 
gave him another hundred cows, and he came whetting the knite. 
Sunahsepa then recited the hymns praising Agni, Indra, Mitral, 
Varuna, and other gods. He says :— 

13. " Bound to three pillars captured Sunahsepa thus to^ the Aditya 
made his supplication. 
Hiin may the sovran Varuna deliver, "wisfe; ne'er deceived, 
loosen the bonds that bind him." 1.24. 

Varuna, pleased with the hymns of Sunahsepa, set him jfree. 
Disgusted with his father, he forsook him, and became the adopted 
son of Visvamitra, his maternal uncle. 

This story shows that human sacrifices were really offered. 
If Harischandra had siruply tO tie his son to a post and aftet 
repeating a few mantras over him, let him off perfectly sound, he 
could easily have done so. 

This view is supported by Max Miiller. He says that the 
story in the Aitareya Brdhmana " shows that, at that eariy time, 
the Brahmans were familiar with the idea of human sacrifices; 'and 
that men who were supposed to belong to the caste of' the Brah- 
mans were ready to sell their sons for that purpose." 

The Purushamedha was celebrated for the attainment of 
supremacy over all created beings. Its performance v^as limited 
to Brahmans and Kshatriyas. 

While the Purushamedha of the Vedas was afterwards for- 
bidden, human sacrifice, narabali, to the goddess Chamunda, 
came into vogue. It was de.scribed as aiib^li (highest sacrifice), 
and for a long time it was common all over India. 

Eb ACTION AGAINST SACRIFICES, 

There have been many changes in the religious beliefs and 
practices of the Hindus. They have changed their gods again and 
again, as has been already shown ; Dyaus, Varuna, Agnij Indr&j 
now being superseded by Vishnu, Siva, Eama, and Krishnai 

Their practices have also changed. When the Aryans entered 
the Punjab, they were largely a pastoral people, their flocks and 
herds affording a large proportion of their food. It has been 
shown that the Aryans in Vedic times ate beef : and drank freely 
the intoxicating soma^ beer. Much of their time was spent in 
fighting with the aborigines, whose fields and cattle they sought 
to take. Indra, supposed to be strong in battle, was therefore 
the principal god. 

By ^degrees the Aryans were settled in peaceful possessidn of 
the country, the aborigines having either retired to the mountains 
or been reduced to slavery. The Atyans became milder than 
their forefathers. Instead of considering beef the best of food 
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and delightvig in sojna beer, they began to think that no hfe 
should be taken, and that n6 intoxicatihg liquors should be tasted. 

The chief leader in the movement against sacrifices and the 
use_ of sorda beer, was Gautama Buddha, the son of an Indian 
Eaja, who lived about 2,400 years ago. His first command was, 
" Thou shalt not take any life." 

Another command of Buddha was, "Thou shalt not taste any 
intoxicating drink." The evils of drunkenness began to be felt, 
and though the Eig-Veda has 114 hymns in praise of the soma 
beer, its use was given up the great body of the Hindus, though 
some tribes have retained their drinking habits. 

The reaction can be gradually traced. Some of the leading 
doctrines of Buddha were adopted by the Brahmans, and the 
slaying of animals^ even in sacrifice, became revolting to them. 
When Manu's Code was compiled, things were partly in a tran- 
sition stage, and it is inconsistent. It says : 

" 22. The prescribed beasts and birds are to be slain by Brahmans 
for the sacrifice ; and, also for the support of dependents ; for Agastya 
dad (so) formerly. 

" 23. There were, indeed, offerings of eatable beasts and birds in 
the ancient sacrifices and in the oblations of Brahmans and Kshatriyas." 
Bk. V. 

On the other hahd it says : 

" 46. He ■who desires not to cause corifinenient, death, and pain to 
living beings (but is) desirous of the good of all, gets endless happi- 
ness." V. 

The superiority of not eating flesh to sacrifices is thus 
shown : — 

" 53. He who for a hundred years sacrifices every year with a 
horse-sacrifice, and he who eats not flesh, the fruit of the virtue of both 
is equal." V. 

Animal sacrifices are declared to have passed away, and others 

are substituted : ,, . „ • i.^.- 

Vaishnava worship has had a considerable mfluence m puttmg 

a stop to animal. sacrifices. ^,,^, r , ,-, • i^ 

Goats and buffaloes are still offered to Kali, but the image of 

a man, after the ceremony of prdnpratisMa, is substituted for a 

human being. _, ,: . ':; 
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SELECT HYMNS FROM TF(E VEDAS, 

The great majority of the hyiuns consist simply of prayers 
for cattle, for rain, children, the destruction of enemies, long life,: 
&c. The same requests are repeated over and over again. In the 
following selection the more interesting have been chosep, in 
w^hich petitions are presented for the pardon of sin or there are 
speculations about the origin of the universe. Hymns addressed 
to the same God are classed together, although they are scattered 
in the original. 

HYMNS FROM THE RIG-VEDA. 

TO AGNI. 

The Eig-Veda begins with a hymn to Agni. It is given 
below in full in Nagri, Eoman, and in the English translation by 
Griffith : 

II a^tl^ II 

Agnimile purohitani yajiiasya devamrtvijam ] 
Hotaram ratnadhatomam || • 

Agnih piirVebhi rrsibhiridyo iiutanairuta | 

Sa devath eha vak^ati || 

3. 3?fa;TT ^ifzR^^cqt^ f^^f^^ I 

Agnina rayimasnavatpogameva diVedive-^ 
q^T^ fR^TWH It 
YaSasam viravattamam ii 

4. 3T^ jf ^^n'^i f^^c^: qftmf% i 

Ague yam yajfiamadhvaram visvata^i paribhiirasi | 

g ^2 iTs^fa !1 

Sa iddevesu gacchati 1| 
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Agnirhota kavikratuh;. satyascitra sravastamah :| 

f^ ^'^fiRmqfr ii 

Devo devebhi ragamat ; 

6* ^^^ ^^ ^fla" ffi ^ft6q% I 

Yadaiiga dasuse tvamagne bhadrarh karisyasi j 

Tavettatsatyamangirah ' 

Upatvagne dive dive dosavastardhiya vayarii | 
Namo bharanta emasi ' 

Eajantamadhvaranam gopamrtasya di^viiii | 
^H it ^H II 
VardhamSnam sve dame I 

Sa nah piteva sunave'gne supayano bbava | 

^ =^ ^M: mm^ II 
Sa ca svanah svastaye 

1. I laud Agni, the great high priest, god, minister of sacrifice. 
The herald, lavishest of wealth. 

2. Worthy is Agni to be praised by living as by ancient seers : 
He shall bring hitherward the gods.. 

3. Through Agni man obtaineth wealth, yea, plenty waxing day 

by day, ; 

Most rich in heroes, glorious. 

4. Agni, the flawless sacrifice, which thou encompassest about 

Verily goeth to the gods. 

5. May Agni, sapient-minded priest, truthful, most gloriously great. 
The god, come hither with the gods. 

6. Whatever blessing, Agni, thou wilt grant unto thy worshipper, 
That, Angiras, is thy true gift. 

7. To thee, dispeller of the night, O Agni, day by day with prayer. 
Bringing thee reverence, we come ; 

6 
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8. Euler of sacrifices, guard of. Law eternal, radiant pnCf; 

Increasing in thine own abode. 
8. Be to us ea^y of approach, even as a father to his son ; 

Agni, be with us for our weal. 



To Agni, II. 6. 

1. Agni, accept these logs of wood, this waiting with my prayer 

on thee : 
Hear graciously these songs of praise. 

2. With this hymn let us honour thee, seeker of horses, son of ' 

strength, 
With this fair hymn, thou nobly born. 

3. As such, lover of song, with songs, wealth-lover, giver of our 

wealth! 
With reverence let us worship thee. 

4. Be thou for us a liberal prince, giver and lord of precious things. 
Drive those who hate us far away. 

5. Such as thou art, give rain from heaven; give strength which 

no man may resist : 
Give food exceeding plentiful. ,; 

6. To him who lauds thee, craving hejp, most youthful envoy ! 

thrbiigh our song,' , ^ 

Most holy herald ! come thou nigh, . \.,.i\\; 

7. Between both races, Agni, sage, well-skilled, thou passest to 

and fro, i r 

As envoy friendly to mankind. 

8. Befriend us thou as knowing all: Sage, duly worship thou the 

gods, 
And Seat thee on this sacred grass. 



To Agni, IV. 12. 

[This is one of the few hymns addressed to Agni In which sin ih prom- 
inently mentioned Bnt tho invariabte reference to wealth is also introdnced.] 

1. Whoso enkindles thee, with lifted ladle, and thrice this day 

offers thee food, O Agni, . '' • 

May he excel, triumphant, through thy splendours; wise through 
thy mental power, O Jatavedas; 

2. Whoso, with toil and trouble, brings thee fuel, serving the 

majesty of mighty Agni, 
He kindlitig thee at evening and at morning, prospers and 
comes to wealth, and slays his foemen. ' 

3. Agiii is master of sublime dominion, Agni is lord of strength 

and lofty riches. ' " 

Straightway the self-reliant god, most youthful, gives treasures 
to the mortal who adores him. ; ' ' 
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i. Most youthful god, whatever siuj through foll;^, here in the 
world of men we have committed, 
Before great Aditi *make thou us sinless i remit entirely, Agni, 
our offencesi 

5. Even in the presence of great sin, O Agni, freB us from prison 

of the gods or mortals. 
Never may we who are thy friends be injured i grant health 
and wealth unto our seed and offspring. 

6. Even as ye here, gods excellent and holy, have loosed the cow 

that by the foot was tethered. 
So also set us free from this affliction ; long let our lite, Agni, 
be extended. 

To Agki, V. -2,6. 
[Agni is specially addressed as the iiiviter of the gods to sacrifices. J 

1. Agni, holy and divine, with Bpleudour and Ihy pleasant 

tongue, , 
Bring hither and adore the gods. , 

2. We pray thee, thou who droppest oil, bright-rayed ! who 

lookest on the Sun, 
Bring the gods hither to the feast. 

3. We have enkindled thee, Osage, bright caller of the gods to 

feast, 
Agni, great in sacrifice. 
■1. Agni, come with all the gods, come to our sacrificial gift I 

We choose thee as invoking priest. 
0.. Bring, Agni, to the worshipper who pours the juice heroic 
strength : 
Sit with the gods upon the grass. 

6. Victor of thousands, Agni, thou, enkindled, cherishest the laws. 

Laud- worthy, envoy of the gods. 

7. Sit Agni Jatavedas down, tlie bearer of our sacred gifts, 

Most youthful god and minister. 
• 8. Duly proceed our sacrifice, comprising all the gods, to-day ; 
Strew holy gi-ass to be their seat. 
9. So may the Maruts sit thereon, the Asvins, Mitra, Varuna ; 
The gods with all their company. 

To Agni, X 87. 

fTbis hymn is addressed to Agni Bakshoha, the slayer of the Bftkshasas. 
The aborigines are often compared to them. Only some verses are quoted.] 

1. I balm with oil the mighty Edkshas-slayer ; to the most famous 
friend I come for shelter, , 

■ JJniindled, sharpened by our rites, may Agni, protect us inthe 
day and night from evil. 



* An epithet, of Agui. 
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2. Jatavedas with the teeth of iron, enkindled with thy flame 

attack the demons. 
.Seize with thy tongue the foolish gods' adorers '. rend, put 
within thy mouth the raw=^flesh eaters. 

3. Apply thy teeth, the upper and the lowetj tbou Who haSt both, 

enkindled and destroying. , 

Roam also in the air, O king, around tiSi and With thy ^aws 
assail the wicked spirits. 
U. With fervent heat exterminate the demotts i destroy the fiends 
with burning flame, O Agni, 
Destroy with lire the foolish gods' adorers ; blaze fthd destroy 
the insatiable monsters. 

15. May gods destroy this day the evil-doer : may each hot curse of 

his return and blast him. 
Let arrows pierce the liar in his vitals, and Visva's net enclose 
the Yatudhaiia.''' 

16. The fiend who smears himself with flesh of cattle, wii^h flesh of 

horses and of human bodies. 
Who steals the miloh-eow's milk away, O Agni, — tear off the 

heads of such with fiery fury. 
20. Guard us, O Agni, from above and under, protect us from 

behind us and bel'ot'e uh i 
And may thy flames, most fierce and never wasting, glowing 

with fervent heat, consume the sinner. 

To AcJ.N'I, X. i'Jl. 

[This is the lasO liymii of tlie Rig-Veda. The subject is agreement in an 
as.seinbly.] 

1, Thou, mighty Agrii', gatberest all that is precious for thy friend. 
Bring us all treasures as thou art enkindled in libation's place. 

2, Assemble, speak togeither : lei your minds be all of one accord, 
As ancient gods unanimous sit down to their appdinted share. 

3, Theplaceiscommon, common the assembly, common the mirld, 

so be their thought united. 
A common purpose do I lay before you, and worship with your 

general oblation. 
i. One and the same be your resolve, and be your minds of one 

accord. 
United be the thoughts of all that all may happily agree. 

HYMNS TO INDRA. 

As already mentioned, more hymns are addressed to Indra in 
the Rig- Veda than to any other god. Only a few can be quoted, 

* RAkshasBS. 
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To lND»A, I. 108. 

(thdra Is praised for sti-ikihg down the demons ui drought and lul- 
Ooiii|uering the Dasyus, or aborigines.) 

1. That highest Irldra^power of thine is distant • that which is hbl-e 

sages possessed aforetinae. 
This one is on the earth, In heaven the otherj atitl both unite afe 
flag and flag in battle. 

2. He spread the wdde eatth out and lirmly iixcd it, srnote with his 

thunderbolt and loosed the waters. 
. Maghavan with his puissance struck down Ahi, rent Eauhina 
to death, and slaughtered Vyansa. 

3. Armed with his bolt and trusting in this prowess, he wandered 

shattering the Dasas' cities 
Cast thy dart, knowing, thunderer, at the Dasyu ; increase the 
Arya's might and glory, Indra. 

4. For him who thus hath taught these human races, Maghavan, 

bearing a fame-worthy title, 
Thunderer, drawing nigh to slay tlie Dasyus, hath given him- 
self the name of sun for glory. 

5. See this abimdant wealth that he possesses, and put your 

trust in Indra's hero vigour. 
He found the cattle, and he found the horses, he found the 
plants, the forests, and the waters, 

6. To him the truly strong, whose deeds are many, to him the 

strong bull let us pour the Soma. 
The hero watching like a thief in ambush goes parting the 
possessions of the godless. 

7. Well didst thou do that hero deed, O Indra, in walking with 

thy bolt the slumbering Ahi. 
In thee, delighted dames divine rejoiced tliem, the fl}ii)g 
Maruts and all gods were joyful. 

8. As thou hast smitten Sushna, Pipru, Vritra and Kujava, 

and Sambara's forts, Indra. 
This prayer of ours may Varuna grant, and Mitra, and Aditi 
and Sindhu, Earth and Heaven. 

To Indra, III. 48. 
(Indra's love of Soma is here mentioned.) 

1. Soon as the young Bull (Indra) sprang into existence he longed 

to taste the pressed-out Soma's liquor. 
Drink thou thy fill, according to thy longing, first, of the noble 
mixture blent with Soma. 

2. That day when thou wast bom thou, fain to taste it, drankest 

the plant's milk which the mountains nourish. 
That milk thy mother* first, the darne who bare thee poured 
for thee in thy mighty father'st dwelling. 



* Aditi. t Kasyapa or Twashtar, 
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3. Desiring food he uame unto his mother, and on her breast 
beheld the pungent Soma. 
Wise, he moved on, keeping aloof the others, and wrought 
great exploits in his varied aspects. , 

1. Pierce, quickly conquering, of surpassing vigour, he framed 
his body even as he listed. 
E'en from his birth-time Indra Conquered Twashtar, bore off 
the Soma and in beakers drank it. 

5. Call we on Maghavan, auspicious Indra; best hero in the tight 

where spoil is gathered ; 
The strong, who listens, Who gives aid in battles, who slays the 
Vritras, wins and gathers riches. 

Indka and Othebs, III. 62 

[The tenth verse of thifi hymn ia the G4yatri.J 

1. Your well-known prompt activities aforetime needed no 

impulse from your fatithful servant. ' 

Where, Indra, Varuna, is now that glory wherewith ye brought 
support to those who loved you '? 

2. This man, most diligent, seeking after iriohes, incessantly 

invokes you for your favour. 
Accordant, Indra, Varuna, with the Maruts, with Heaven and 
Earth, hear ye mine invocation. • 

3. O Indra, Varuna, ours be this treasure, ours be wealth, Maruts, 

with full store of heroes. 
May the Varutrls with their shelter aid us, and Bharati* and 
Hotra with the Mornings. i ■ 

1, Be pleased with our oblations, thou loved of allgods.Brihaspati H 

Give wealth to him who brings thee gifts. > ■ 

3. At sacrifices, with your hymns worship the pure Brihaspati — 
I pray for power which none may bend— 

6. The Bull of men, whom none deceive, the wearer of each 

shape at will, i 

Brihaspati most excellent. 

7. Divine, resplendent Pushan, this our newest hymn of eulogy 
By us is chanted forth, to thee. 

8. Accept with favour this my song, be gracious to the earnest 

thought, 
Even as a bridegroom to hiy bride. 

9. May he who sees all living things, ,sees them together at a 

glance, — ; 
May he, may Pushan be our help. 

10. May we attain that excellent glory pf Savitar the god : 
So may he stimulate our prayers. 

11. With ^nderstanding, earnestly, of gavitar the god , we crave, 
Our portion of prosperity. 



' Wives of the gods. ) Lord of prayer. 
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12. Men, singers worship Savitar the god with hymn and holy rites, 
Urged by the impulse of their thoughts. 

13. Soma who gives success goes forth, goes to the gathering-place 

of gods. 
To seat him at the seat of law. 

14. To us and to our cattle ma,y Soma give salutary food, 
To biped and to quadruped. 

15. May Soma, strengthening oxii- power of life, and conquering 

our foes, 
In our assembly take his seat. 

16. May Mitra, Varuna, sapient pair, bedew our pasturage with oil, 
With meath the regions of the air. 

17. Far-ruling, joyful when adored, ye reign through majesty of 

might. 
With pure laws everlastingly. 

18. Lauded by Jamadagni's Song sit in the place of holy Law. ■■'■ 
Drink Roma, ye who strengthen Law. 

To INDRA-SOMA, VII. 104. 

[The hymn consists chiefly of imprecations directed against demons and 
pvil spirits, Rakshasas and Tatudhanas, a kind of gobliiis. The demon foes 
are supposed to go about at night, disturbing sacrifices and pious men, 
ensnaring and even devouring human beings, and generally hostile to the 
hnman race. — Griffith. The hymn is too long to be quotod in full.] 

1. Indra and Soma, burn, destroy the demon foe, send downward, 

O ye Bulls, those who add gloom to gloom. 
Annihilate the fools, slay them and burn them up , chase them 
away from us, pierce the voracious ones. 

2. Indra and Soma, let sin round the wicked boil like as a 

caldron set amid the flames of fire. 
Against the foe of prayer, devourer of raw flesh, the vile fiend, 
fierce of eye, keep ye perpetual hate. 

3. Indra and Soma, plunge the wicked in the depth, j^ea, cast them 

into darkness that hath no support, 
So that not one of them may ever thence return ; so may your 

wrathful might prevail and conquer them, 
i. Indra and Soma, hurl your deadly crushing bolt down on the 

kicked fiend from heaven and from the hearth. 
Yea, forge out of the mountains your celestial dart wherewith 

ye burn to death the waxing demon race. 
0. Indra and Soma, east ye downward out of heaven your deadly 

darts of stone burning with fiery flame, 
Eternal, scorching darts ; plunge the voracious ones within the 

depth, and let them sink without a sound. 
24. Indra destroy the deinon, male and female, joying and trium- 
phing in arts of magic. 
Let the fool's gods with. bent necks fall and perish, and see no 

rnbi-e the sun when he arises. 



• The place where sacrifice oraainea by eternaJXawis perfoimed. 
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25. Look eaeh one hither, look around: Indra and Soma, watch 
ye well. 
Cast forth your weapon at the fiends ; against the sorcerers hurl 
your bolt. 

To Indra, VIII. 69. ' 
[This hymn is for sncoeBs in a coming chariot race.] 

1. O Satakratu, truly I have made none else my comforter. 
Indra, be gracious unto us. ■: 

2. Thou who hast ever aided us kindly of old to win the spoil. 
As such, O Indra, favour us. i ,^ij 

3. What now! As prompter of the poor thou helpest him who 

sheds the juice. 
Wilt thou not, Indra, strengthen us ? 

4. O Indra, help our chariot on, yea, thunderer, though it lag 

behind : 
Give this my car the foremost place. 

5. Go there ! why sittest thou at ease? Make thou my chariot to 

be first : 
And bring the fame of victory near. 

6. Assist our car that seeks the prize. What can be easier for thee? 
So make thou us victorious. 

VAEUNA. 

This is the only god of the RigTVeda who has a moral character. 
To him nearly all the prayers for the pardon of gin are addressed. 

Varuna, I, 2.'). 

[This is one of the hymns addressed by Sunahsepa to Varnna, when 
Fiound to the sacrificial post. (See page 37).] 

1. Whatever law of thine, O god, O Varuna, as we are men, 
Day after day we violate. 

2. Give us not as a prey to death, to be destroyed by thee in wrath, 
To thy fierce anger when displeased. 

3. To gain thy mercy, Varuna, with hymns we bind thy heart, 

as binds 
The charioteer his tethered horse. 

They flee from me dispirited, bent only on obtaining wealth 
As to their nests the birds of air. ' 

5. When shall we bring, to be appeased, the hero, lord of warrior 
might. 

Him, the far-seeing Varuna ? 

6. This, this with joy, they both accept in common : never do thev 
fail '•' 

The ever-faithful worshipper.. 



4 
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7. He knows the path of birds that fly through heaven, and, sovran 

of the sea, 
He knows the ships that are thereon. 

8. True to his holy law, he knows the twelve moons with their 

progeny* : 
He knows the moon of later, birth. 

9. He knows the pathway of the wind, the spreading, high, and 

mighty wind : 
He knows the gods who dwell above, 

10. Varuna, true to holy law, sits down among his people ; he, 
Most wise, sits there to govern all. 

11. From thenoe perceiving he beholds all wondrous things, both 

what hath been, 
And what hereafter will be done. 

12. May that Aditya, very wise, make fair paths for us all our days : 
May he prolong our lives for us. 

13. Varuna, wearing golden mail, hath clad him in a shining robe : 
His spies are seated round about. 

14. The god whom enemies threaten not, nor those who tyrannise 

o'er men. 
Nor those whose minds are bent on wrong. 
16. He who gives glory to mankind, not glory that is incomplete. 
To our own bodies giving it. 

16. Yearning for the wide-seeing one, my thoughts move onward 

unto him. 
As kine unto their pastures move. 

17. Once more together let us speak, because my meath + is brought : 

priest-like. 
Thou eatest what is dear to thee. 

18. Now saw I him whom all may see, I saw his car above the earth : 
He hath accepted these* toy songfev 

19. Varuna, hear this call of mine : be gracious unto us this day : 
Longing for help I- cried to thee. 

20. Thou, wise god, art lord of all, thou art the king of earth and 

heaven : 
Hear, as ihou goest on thy way. 

21. Kelease us from the upper bond, untie the bond between and 

loose. 
The bonds below, that I may live. 

Vabuna, V. _85. 

(Pardon is asked for sins committed in gambling). 

1. Sing forth a hymn sublime and solemn, gra,teful to glorious 
Varuna, imperial ruler. 
Who hath struck out, like one who slays the victim, earth as a 
skin to spread in front of Siirya. 



♦ The Days. t Usually »?!««(?, a sweet liquor. 
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2. In the tree-tops the air he hath extended, put milk in kiijq tod 

vigorous speed in horses, 
Set intellect in heai-ts, fire in the waters, Siirya in heaven, and 
Son?,a on the mountain. 

3. Varuna'lets the big cask, opening downward, flow through the 

heaven and earth and air's mid-region. 
Therewith the universe's sovran waters earth as the; shower of 

rain bedews the barley. 
■L When Varuna is fain for milk he moistens the sky; the land, 

and earth to her foundation. 
Then straight the mountains clothe them in the rain-pioud : the 

heroes, putting fortb their yigour, loose them- 
■3, I will declare this mighty deed of magic, of glorious Varuna, the 

lord immortal ; 
Who st^iiiding in the firmament hath m.eitjed the earj^ out with 

the sun as with a measure. 

6. None, verily, h^|th ever let or hindered this the most wise god's 

mighty deed of magic. 
Whereby, v^ith all their flood, the lucid rivers ^11 not om sea 
wherein they pour their water. 

7. If we have sinned against the man who loves us, have ever 

wj^nged a brother, friend, or comrade, .;■; 

The neighbour ever with us, or a stranger, Varuna, remove 

frpm us the trespass. '<j 

y. Lf. we, as gamesters cheat at play, have cheatei^, done wrong 

unwittingly or sinned of purpose, 
Ci;\iSt all thpse sins away like loosened fettej's, aftd Varuna, let 

us be thine own beloved. s 



Vabuha. VII. 86. 

(tardou of sin is asked and excuses made for it). 

1. The tribes of men have wisdom through his greatpess who 

stayed even spacious heaven and earth asunder ; 
Who urged the high and mighty sky to motion, and stars of 
old, and spread the earth before him. 

2. With mine own heart I commune on the question how Varuna 

and I may be united. 
What gift of mine will he accept unangered ? When may I 
calmly look and find him gracious ? 

3. Fain to know this my sin I question others : I seek the wise, 

Varuna, and^isk thorn, . 
This one same answer even the sages ,g9,ve me, Surely this 

Varuna is angry with thee, 
■i. What, Varuna, hath been my .chief tijain^gression, that thou 

shouldst slay the friend who sings thy praises ? 
Tell me, unconquerable lord, and quickly sinless will I 

approach thee with mine homage. 
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5. Loose us from sins committeil' by onr fathers, from those 

wherein we have ourselves offended. 
O king, loose, like a thief who feeds the cattle, as from the 
cord a calf, set free Vasishtha, 

6. Not our own will betrayed us, but seduction, thdiightlessness, 

Varuna ! wine, dice, or anger. 
The old is near to lead astray the younger ; even slumber 
leadeth men to evil-doing. 

7. Slavelike may I do service to the bounteous, serve, free from 

sin, the god inclined to anger. 
This gentle lord gives wisdom to the simple ; the wiser god 
leads on the wise to riches. 

8. O lord, O Varuna, may this laudation come close to thee; and 

lie wilihin thy spirit. 
May it be well with us iu rest and labour. Preserve us 
evermore, ye gods, with blessings, 

SOMA, 

[The Ninth Maiidala contaitis 114 hymn^ to Soma. He is addressed as 
Pavamfina, representing the juice as it flows through the wool which is used 
as a strainer, and thus undergoing purification. The hymns were intended 
to be sung while this process was going on. The Book contains endless 
repetitions.] 

I. Soma PAVAiiANA, IX. T. 

1. In sweetest and most gladdening stream flow pure, O Soma, 

on thy way, 
Pressed out for Indra, for his drink. 

2. Eiend-queller, friend of all men, he hath with the plank 

attained unto 
His j>laee, his iron-fashioned home. 

3. Be thou best Vritra-slayer, best gi-anter of bliss, most liberal- ; 
Promote our wealthy princes' gifts. 

4. Mow onward with thy jiuice unto the banquet of the mightj^ 

gods : 
Flow hither for our strength and fame. 

5. Indu,;'= we draw nigh to thee, with this one object day by- 
day 'to thee alone our prayers are said. 

6. The daughter of the Sun by means of this eternal fleece makes 
pm-e 

Thy Soma that is gushing forth. . . . ,t 

Ten sister maidsl of slender form seize hiha, amid the press and 

hold 
Etim firmly on the final day. , ^ v- •• 

The virgins send him forth : vhey blow the skm muswian-like, 

and rase 
The triple foe-repelling meath . 



' OJ dropping fSoffla)." t Tfe priest's fingers. 
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9. The inviplablp milct-kine round about him blend, lor Indra's 
drink, 
The fresh young Soma with their milk. 
10. In the wild raptures of this draught, , Indi'a slays all the 
Vritras,: he, , .,' > 

The hero pours his wealth on us. 

Soma Pavamana, IX. 113. 

[In this hjmn, where the joys of heaven are more fervently implored than 
in other parts of the Rig- Veda, Soma is addressed as the god from whom the 
gift of faturo happiness is expected.] 

7. O PavamAna, place me in that deathless, undecaying *world 

Wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting lustre 
shines. Plow, Indu, flow for Indra's sake. ■ 

8. Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the king, Vivas- 

van's son,* 
Where is the secret shrine of heaven, where are those waters 
young and fresh. Flow! Indu, flow for Indra's sake. 

9. Make me immortal in that realm where they move even as 

they list. 
In the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds are 
full of light. !F1ow, Indu, flow for Indi-a's sake. 

10. Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and strong desire, 

The region of the golden Sun, where food and full delight are 
found. Plow, Indu, flow for Indra's sake. 

11. Make me immortal in that land where happiness and trans- 

ports, where 
Joys and felicities combine, and longing wishes are fulfilled. 
Flow, Indu, flow for Indra's sake. 

Far fewer hymns are addressed to the other gods., : One to 
ea,cih of the principal will be quoted. 

Vayu, I. 2. 
(The second hymn of the Rig- Veda is addressed to the god of winds). 

1. Beautiful Vdiyu come, for thee these Soma-drops have been 

prepared : 
Drink of them, hearken to our call. 

2. Knowing the days, with Soma-juice poured forth, the singers 

pall to thee, 
O V&yu, with their hymns of praise. 

3. Vayu, thy penetrating voice goes forth unto the worshipper, 
Far-spreading for the Soma draught. 

4.' Here, Indra-Viyu, is the juice; come for our offered dainties' 



The drops are yearning for you both. 



* Yama, son of Vivagvan. 
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5. \Ayu and Indra, well ye know libatious, rich in isaored rites ! 
So come ye hither rapidly. 

6. Vayu and Indra, come to what the Spma-presser hath prepared : 
Soon, heroes, even with resolve. 

7. Mitra, of holy strength, , I call, and foe-destroying Varuna, 
Who make the oil^fed rite complete. 

8. Mitra and Varuna, through Law, lovers and cherishers of Law, 
Have ye obtained your mighty power. 

9. Our sages, Mitra-Varuna, of wide dominion, strong by birth. 
Vouchsafe xis strength that worketh well. 

PrSHAN, I. 4'2. 

iTProteotion in tni veiling and other blessings are asked.) 

i. Shorten our WB^ys, Pushan, move aside obstruction in the path ; 
Go close before us, cloud-borh god. 

2. Drive, Pdshan, from our road the wolf, the wicked inauspicious 

■ wolf. 
Who lies in wait to injure us. 

3. Who lurks about the path we take, the robber with a guileful 

heart : 
Par from the road chase him away. 

4. Tread with thy foot and trample out the firebrand of the wicked 

one, 
' ' The double-tongued, whoe'er he be. 

0. Wise Piishan, wonder-'worker, we claim of thee now the aid 

wherewith 
Thou furtheredst our sires of old. 

6. So, lord of "all prosperity, best wielder of the golden sword. 
Make riches easy to be won. 

7. Past all pursuers lead us, make pleasant our path arid fair to 

tread : Piishan, find thou power for this. 

8. Lead us to meadows rich in grass ; send on our way no early 

heat : O Piishan, find thou power for this, 

9. Be gracious to us, fill us full, give, feed us, and invigorate: 
O Piishan, find thou power for this. 

10. No blame have we for Piishan ; him we magnify with songs 
of praise : 
We seek the mighty one for wealth. 

USHAS, VII. 77. 
(About twenty hymns are addressed to Ushas, the goddess of the dawn). 

1, She bath shone brightly like a youthful woman stirring to 

motion every living creature. 
Agni hath come to feed on mortals' fuel. She hath made light 

and chased away the darkness. 
•2. Turned to this All, far-spreading, she hath risen and shone in 

brightness with white robes about her. 
She hath beamed forth lovely with golden colours, mother of 

kine, guide- of the days she bringeth. 
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3. Beariilg the gOds' own eye, auspicious lady, leading her courser 

white and fair to look on. 
Distinguished by her beams Dawn shines apparent, come forth 
to all the world with wondrous treasure. 

4. Draw nigh with wealth and dawn away the foeman : prepare for 

us wide pasture free from dahger. 
Drive away those who hate us, bring us riches : pour bounty, 
opulent lady, on the singer. 

5. Send thy most excellent beams to shine and light lis, giving 

us lengthened days, O Dawn, O goddess. 
Granting us food, thou who hast all things precious, and bounty 
rich in chariots, kine, and horses. 

6. O Ushas, nobly-born, daughter of Heaven, whom the Vasishthas 

with their hymns make mighty. 
Bestow thou on us vast and glorious riches. Preserve us ever- 
more, ye gods, with blessings. 

Vishnu, I. 156. 

(In the Rig- Veda Vishnu occupies a very subordinate place). 

1. Far shining, widely famed, going thy wonted Way, fed with the 

oil, be helpful, Mitra-like, to us. 
So, Vishnu, e'en the wise must swell thy song of praise, and he 
who hath oblations pay thee solemn rites. 

2. He who brings gifts to him the ancient and the last, to Vishnu 

who ordains, together with his spouse. 
Who tells the lofty birth of him the lofty one, shall verily 
surpass in glory e'en his peer. 

3. Him have ye satisfied, singers, as well ye know, primeval germ 

of Order even from his birth. 
Ye, knowing e'en his name have told it forth ; may we, Vishnu, 
enjoy the grace of thee the mighty one. 

4. The sovran Varuna and both the Asvins wait on this the will 

of him who guides the Marat host. 
Vishnu hath power supreme and might that finds the day, and 
with his friend unbars th:6 stable of the kine. 

5. Even he the heavenly one who came for fellowship, Vishnu to 

Indra, godly to the godlier. 
Who, maker, throned in three worlds, helps the Aryan man, and 
gives the worshipper his share of holy law. 

EtlDRA, VII. 46. 
(Hudra is supposed by some to be the original of Siva). 

1. To Eudra bring these songjfi, whose boW is firm and strong,- the 
god of heavenly nature, with swift-flying shafts, 
Disposer, conqueror whom none may overcome,' armed with 
*harp-pointed WesipOfis : may he hear out call, 
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2. He through his lordship thinks on beings of the earth, on 

heavenly beings through his high imperial sway. 
Come willingly to our doors that gladly welcome thee and heal 
all sickness, Rudra, in our families. 

3. May thy bright arrow which, shot down by thee from heaven, 

nieth upon the earth, pass us uninjured by. 
Thou, very gracious god, hast thousand medicines : inflict no 
evil on our sons or progeny. 

4. Slay us not, nor abandon us, O Eudra : let not thy noose, when 

thou art angry, seize us. 
Give us trimmed grass and rule over the living. Preserve us 
evermore, ye gods, with blessings. 

ViSVliDESAS, VIII. 30. 
(The gods are here addressed collectively.) 

1. Not one of you, ye gods, is small, none of you is a feeble child : 

All of you, verily, are great. 
'2. Thus be ye lauded, ye destroyers of the fpe, ye three and thirty 
deities. 
The gods of man, the holy ones. 
3. As such defend and succour us, with benedictions speak to us ; 
Lead us not from our fathers' and from Manu's path into Che 
distance far away. 
i. Ye deities who stay with us, and all ye gods of all mankind. 
Give us your wide protection, give shelter for cattle and for 
steed. 

Goddesses, I. 22. 

[This hymn is addressed to the Asvina and others. The verses referring 
to the goddesses are quoted.] 

9. O Agni, hither bring to us the willing spouses of the gods. 
And Twashtar, to the Spma-draught. 

10. T!iost' youthful Agni, hither bring their spouses, Hotrd, Bharati, 

Varutri,,Dhishana, for aid 

11. Spouses of heroes, goddesses, with whole wings may they 

come to us, 
With great protection and with aid. 

12. IndrinI, VarunAnI, and Agnayi hither I invite, 
For weal to drink the Soma-juioe. 

Yama, X. 14. 

[The Hyniu is a funeral a,ddresa, partly to Yama, the god of the dead, 
and partly to the soul of the depai^ted whose body is being consumed on the 
pile. Yama was originally tlie first man who died, and so showed tlie souls 
of his successors the way to the home of the departed.— Griffith. Duly part 
is quoted.] 

1. Honour the king with thine oblations, Yama, VivasvAn's sons 
who gathers men together. 
Who travelled to the lofty heights, above us, \vho searches out 
and shows the path to many. 
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'2, Yama first found for us the road to travel : this pasture never 
can be taken from us. • 

Men born on earth ti-ead their 0V7n paths that lead them 
whither our ancient Fathers have departed. 

[The tollowing verses are addressed to the spirit o£ the dead man whose 
funeral rites are' being celebrated.] 

7. Go foirth, go fortli upoh the ancient pathways whereon our 

sires of old have gone before us. 
There shalt thou look on both the kings- enjoying their sacred 
food, god Varuna and Yama. 

8. Meet Yama, meet the Fathers (Pitris)^ meet the merit of tree 

or ordered acts in highest* heaven. 
Leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, and ibright. with 

glory wear another body. 
9.* Go hence, depart ye, fly in all directions: this place for him 

the Fathers have provided. 
Yama bestows on him a place to rest in adorned with days and 

beams of light and waters. 
10. Eun androutspeed the two dogs, SaramA's oifspring, brindled, 

four-eyed, upon thy happy pathway. 
Draw nigh, then to the gracious-minded Fathers where they 

rejoice in company with Yama. 

Hymn sanctioning Widow Marriage, X. 18. 

[This hymn is claimed to be written by a son of Yama. The barbarons 
practice oE widow burning was based upon a mistranslation of verse 7. The 
word Agre was altered into Agne.] Mrityu, the god of death, is distinct from 
Yama. Only some verses sire quoted.] 

1. Go hence, Death; 'ptir^ue thy Special pathway apart from 

that which gods are wont to travel. 
To thee I say it who hast eyes and hearest : touch not, our 
offspring, injure not our heroes. 

[Verse 2 is addressed to the kinsman of the deceased, EffacinglMrityii'e 
footstep means avoiding a path of death.} 

2. As ye have come effacing Mrityu's footstep, to farther times 

prolonging your existence, " 

May ye be rich in children and possessions, cleansed, purified, 
and meet for saorifioing. 
7. Let these: un widowed" dames with noble husbands adorn them- 
selves with fragrant balm and unguent. 

Decked with fair jewels, tearless, free from sorrow, first let the 
matrons pass unto' their houses. • ' 



« The verse is addressed to the evil spirits that, haunt the place of cremation. 
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[Verse 8 is spoken by the hnshaaid's brother, etc., to the wife o£ the 
oad mail, who ipa,^es fier leave her hush?..nd's body.] 

8. Else, come unto the world of life, woman : come he is life- 
less by whose side thou liest. 
Wifehood with this thy hlisband was thy portion, who took 
thy hand and wooed thee as a lover. 

[Verse 10 is addressed to the body. The urn containing the ashes was 
iiried. Tlicj earth is asked not to press heavily upon il.] 

10. Betake thee to the lap of earth the mother, of earth far-spread- 

ing, very kind an4 gracious. 
Young dame, wool-soft, unto the guerdon-giver, may she pre- 
serve thee from Destruction's bosom. 

11. Heave thyself, Earth, nor press thee downward heavily; afford 

him easy access, gently tending him. 
Earth, as a mother wraps her s]kirt ^bout her child, so cover 
hm. 

Oeigin qf the Gods, X. 72. 

I The poet attemptB to describe the origin of the gods and the universe.] 

1. Let us with tuneful skill proclaim these generations of the gods, 
That one may see them when these hymns are chanted in a 

future age. 

2. These Brahmanaspati produced with blast and smelting, like 

a smith. 
Existence, ia an earlier age of gods, frojpa non-exiatence sprang. 

3. Existence in the earliest age^of gods, from non-existence, sprang. 
Thereafter were the regions" born. This sprang from the 

Productive Power. 
i. Earth aprang from the Productive Power ; the regions from the 
earth were born. 
Daksha was born ol Aditi, and Aditi was Daksha's child. 

5. For Aditi, Daksha, she who is thy daughter, -was brought 

forth. 
After her were the blessed .gods born of immortal parentage. 

6. When ye, gods, in yonder deep close-clasping one another 

stood, » 

Thence, as of dancers, from your feet 3, thickeomg cloud of dust 

arose. 

7. Wh:en, O ye gods, like Yatis,! ye caused all ,6X,iating thmgs to 

grow. 
Then ye brought Surya forward who was lying hidden in the 

8. Bight Vre the sons gf ^^iti who frpm her body sprapg to life. 
With seven she went to meet the gods ; she cast Martanda | far 

away. 



Regions, the quarters of the horizon. t Devotees. J Surya. 
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9, So with her seven sons Aditi went forth to meet the earlier age. 
She brought MArtteda thitherward to spring to hfe and die again. 

Creation, X. 81. 

[Visvakarman is represented as the OreaDor of all things and architect 
of the world.] 

1 . He who sate down as Hotar-priest the Rishi, our father, offering 

up all things existing, — 
He, seeking through his wish a great possession, came among 
men on earth as archetypal. 

2. What was the place whereon he took his station? What was it 

that supported him ? How was it ? 
Whence Visvakarman, seeing all, producing the earth, with 
mighty power disclosed the heavens. 

3. He who hath eyes on all sides round about him, a mouth on all 

sides, arms and feet on all sides. 
He, the sole god, producing earth and heaven, weldeth them with 

his arms as wings, together. 
L What was the tree, what wood in sooth produced it, from which 

they fashioned out the earth and heaven ? 
Ye thoughtful men inquire within your spirit whereon he stood 

when he established all things. 

5. Thine highest, lowest, sacrificial natures, and these thy mid- 

most here, Visvakarman ; 
Teach thou thy friends at sacrifice, blessed, and come thyself, 
exalted, to our worship, 

6. Bring thou thyself, exalted with oblation, Visvakarman, 

Earth and Heaven to worship, 
Let other men around us live in folly : here let us have a rich 
and liberal patron. 

7. Let us invoke to-day, to aid our labour, the lord of speech, the 

thought-swift Visvakarman. 
May he hear kindly all our invocations who gives all bliss for 
aid whose works are righteous. 

PUBUSHA,* X. 90. 

[" This pantheistic hymn, which is generally called the Pnrushii-sukta, 
is of comparatively recent origin, and appears to be an attempt to harmonize 
the two ideas of sacrifice and creation. It contains the only passage in the 
Kig-Veda which enumerates the four castes." — Grittith. In the Rig- Veda the 
castes issuing from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet is probably only an 
allegory. In Manu and tiie PurAnas it is represented as a literal statement 
of fact.] , 

1. A thousandheads had Purusba, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side pervading earth he fills a space ten fingers wide.t 

' Purusha represents Man personified and regarded as the soul and original 
source of the universe, the personal and life-giving principle in all animated things. 
—Griffith, 

f The region of the heart of man, 
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2. This Purusha is all that yet haih been and all that is to be ; 
The lord of immortality which waxes greater still by food. 

3. So mighty is his greatness ; yea, greater than this is Purusha. 
All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths eternal life 

in heaven. 

4. With three-fourths Purusha went up : one-fourth of him again 

was here. 
Thence he strode out to every side over what eats not and what 
eats. 

5. Prom him Virdj* was born ; again Purusha from Virdj was bom. 
As soon as he was born he spread eastward and westward o'er 

the earth. 

6. When gods prepared the sacrifice with Purusha as their offering, 
Its oil was spring, the holy gift was autumn ; summer was the 

wood. 

7. They balmed as victim on the grass Purusha bom in earliest 

time. 
With him the deities and all Sddhyast and Eishis sacrificed. 

8. From that great general sacrifice the dripping fat| was gathered 

up. 
He formed the creatures of the air, and animals both wild and 
tame. 

9. Prom that great general sacrifice Richas and Sdma-hymns were 

born : 
Therefrom the metres were produced, the Yajus had its birth 
from it. 

10. Prom it were horses born, from it all creatures with two rows 

of teeth : 
Prom it were generated kine, from it the goats and sheep were 
born. 

11 . When they divided Purusha how many portions did they make ? 
What do they call his mouth, his arms ? What do they call 

his thighs and feet ? 

12. The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms was the Eajanya 

made. 
His thighs became the Vaisya, from his feet the Sudra was 
produced. 

13. The Moon was gendered from his mind, and from his eye the 

Sun had birth ; 
Indra and Angi from his mouth were born, and V4yu from his 
breath. 

14. Porth from his navel came mid-air ; the sky was fashionted frorn 

his head ; 
Earth from his feet, and from his ear the regions. Thus they 
formed the worlds. 



* Virdj s said to have come, in the form of the mundane egg from Adi-Purusha, 
the primeval 1- urusha. Or VirAj may be the female comiterpart of Purusha. — Griffith, 
f A class of celestial beings, pr6bably ancient divine saorificers. 
I The mixture of curds and butter. 
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15. Sfev6n fencing-logs- had he, thrice seven layers of fuel were 

pteparedj 
When the gcJds, offering sacrifice, boixnd, as then- victim 
Putusha. -u V 

16. Gods, sacrificing, sacrificed the victim : these wei*e the earliest 

hbly ordinailces, 
The mighty ones attained the height of heaven, there were the 
Sa,dhyas, gbds of oldj are dwelling.' 

THE SAMA VEDA. 

As already mefitiottefl, this consists almost entirely Of exti'd,cts 
from the Big-Veda. Hyiims, portiotis of hymns, and detached 
verses are transposed and re-arranged without reference to their 
original order, and there are frequent variations from the text of 
the E-ig-Veda; The first hymn is considered a later addition. 
The second hymn, as transla^ted by Griffith, is given to atford some 
idea of the composition of the book. 

1. 6 Agni, God, the people sing reverent praise to thee for 

strength : 
With terrors trouble thou the foe ! viii. 64, 10. 

2. I seek with song your messenger, oblation-bearer, lord of wealth, 
Immortal, best at sacrifice, iv. 8, 1. 

3. Still turning to their aim in thee the sacrificer's sister hymns 
Have come to thee before the wind. viii. 91, 93. 

4. To thee iHumihei- of hight, Agni, day by day, with prayer. 
Bringing thee reverence, we come. i. 1, 7. 

5. H6lp, thou who kno-ivest lauds, this v^ork, a lovely hymn in 

Eudra's praiSfe, 
Adorable in every house, i. 27, 10. 

B. To ttis fair sacriioe to drink the milky draught art thou called 
forth ; ,, 

Agiii, with the maruts come ! i. 19, 1. 

7. With ;hotnage will I reverence thee, Agni, like a long-tailed 

steed. 
Imperial lord of holy riteSi i. 27, 1. 

8. As Aurva and as Brigu called, as Apnav^na called, I call. 
The taidiant Agni i^obed with sea. viii. 91, 4. 

9. When he enkindles Agni, man should with his heart attend 

the Stofag ': 

1 kindle Agni till he glows, viii. 91, 22. 

10. Then, verily, they see the light refulgent of primeval seed, 
Kindled on yonder side of heaven, viii. 6, 30. 



Pieces oi wood laid round a saerifioial fire to kefep it togethei\ 
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YAJUR VEDA. 

As ali'eady mentioned, this Veda contains the verses to be 
muttered by the Adhvaryu priests in sacrifices. 

Directions are given about the New- and Full Moon sacrifices, 
the Horse sacrifice, the Purushamedha or human sacrifices, &c. 
The Hymns are too long to be quoted. 

In the account of the Horse sacrifice, the priests and 
queens are represented as abusing each other in the most filthy 
language. 

ATHARVA VEDA. 

Next to the Eig-Veda, this is the most important of the 
Vedas. A general account of it has been given. A few of its 
spells are quoted below. Many more will be found in the 
Atharva Veda, 8vo. 76 pp. 24 Annas. 

A Charm to cure Fever. VII. 116. 

A frog, which has two strings of different colours tied round 
it, is supposed to relieve the patient of his disease. 

1 Homage to him the burning one, shaker, exciter, violent ! 

Homage to him the cold who acts according to his ancient 
will! 

2 May he, the lawless one, who comes alternate or two following 

days, pass over and possess the frog. 
A Charm to Cure Leprosy I. 23. 

1. O Plant, thou sprangest up at night, dusky, dark-coloured, 

black in hue 1 
So, Eajani, re-colour thou these ashy spots, this leprosy. 

2. Expel the leprosy, reniove' from him the spots and ashy hue : 
Let thine own colour come to thee ; drive far away the specks 

of white. 

3. Dark is the place of thy repose, dark is the place thou dwellest 

in ; 
Dusky and dark, O Plant, art thou ; remove from him each 
speck and. spot. 

4. I with my spell have chased away, the palhd sign of leprosy 
Caused by infection, on the skin, spnmg from the body, from 

the bones. 
A Charm to obtain Invisibility.— In Hymn 27, Book I. the 
cast skins of serpents are employed as an amulet to make 
travellers invisible to robbers. 

1. There on the bank those Vipers lie, thriee-seven, having cast 
their skins : 
Now we with their discarded sloughs bind close and cover up 
the eyes of the malicious highway thief, 
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Charm against Xlvil Dreams and Demons. VII 23, 

The fearful dream, and indigence, the monster, the malignant 

All female fiends of evil name and wicked tongue we drive 
afar. 
A Charm to protect corn from Lightning and Drought- 

VII. 11. 

That far-spread thunder, sent from thee, which cometh on all 

this world, a high celestial signal-^ 
Strike not, God, our growing corn with lightning, nor kill it 
with the burning rays of Siirya. 
Charm for the Destruction of Enemies. VII. 57. 

Like a tree struck by lightning may the inan be withered from 

the root. 
Who curseth us who cuise him not, or, when we curse him, 
curse th us. 
Kelease from Debt incurred without intention of Fayment- 
VI. 119. 

1. The debt which I incur, not gaming, Agni ! and, not intending 
to repay, acknowledge, 
That may Vaisvdnara, the best, our sovran, carry away into the 
world of virtue. 
A Charm for success in Gambling. IV. 38. 
1. Hither I call the Apsaras * victorious, who plays with skill. 
Her who comes freely forth to view, who wins the stakes in 
games of dice. 
3. Dancing around us with the dice, winning the wager by her play. 
May she obtain the stake for us and gain the victory with skill. 
May she approach us full of strength ; let them not win this 
wealth of ours. 



REVIEW. 



Some general remarks may now be made based on the 
preceding pages. 

THE GODS OF THE VBDAS. 

The Religion of the Vedas Polytheistic. 

Classification of the Gods.-" Jt is difficult," says Max Miiller 
" to treat of the so-called gods celebrated in the Vedas according to 
any system, for the simple reason that the concepts of these gods 
and the hymns addressed to them sprang up spontaneously and 
without any pre-established plan . . . Many functions are shared 

* The Apsarases, the wives of the Gandharvas, were suPDosed tn h^Z^/t 
of gamHing and able to influence the gambler's luck, supposed to hp fond 
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in common by various gods, no attempt having yet been made at 
organising the whole body of the gods, sharply separating one from 
the other, and subordinating all of them to several, or, in the end, 
to one supreme head."* 

II'ninbe;r — The gods are generally spoken of as being " thrice- 
eleven " in number. " Ye gods, who are eleven in the sky, who 
are eleven on earth, and who in your glory are eleven dwellers in 
the (atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our offering." 1. 139. 
11 " Agni, bring hither according to thy wont, and gladden the 
three and thirty gods with their wives." III. 6. 10. 

The 33 gods did not include them all. Hymn viii. 35, 3 
makes the following additions : 

With all the deities, three times eleven, here in close alliance 

with the Maruts, Bhrigus, Floods ; 
Accordant, of one mind with Surya and with dawn. 
O Asvins, driak the Soma-juice. 

In Book iv. 9, 9 the gods are mentioned as being much more 
numerous : " Three hundred, three thousand, thirty and nine gods 
have worshipped Agni." 

Monotheism is a belief in the existence of one God only ; 
polytheism is a belief in a plurality of gods. Max Muller says, 
" If we must employ technical terms, the religion of the Veda is 
polytheism, not monotheism." The 27th hymn of the first 
Mandala of the Eig-Veda concludes as follows : 

" Glory to gods, the mighty and the lesser, glory to gods the 

younger and the elder ; 
Let us, if we have power, pay the gods worship ; no better 

prayer than that, ye gods, acknowledge." 

As already mentioned, the gods are repeatedly said to "be 
thrice-eleven in number." Whitney says : " The great mass of 
Vedic hymns are absorbed in the praise and worship of the multi- 
farious deities of the proper Vedic pantheon, and ignore all con- 
ception of a unity of which these are to be accounted the varying 
manifestations." 

There are different kinds of polytheism. The ancient Greeks 
and Eomans had a more or less organised system of gods, different 
in power and rank, and all subordinate to a supreme God, a Zeus 
or Jupiter. In the Veda, the gods worshipped as supreme by 
each sect stand still side by side, no one is always first, no one is 
always last. Even gods of a decidedly inferior and limited 
character assume occasionally in the eyes of a devoted poet a 
supreme place above all other gods. 



* liid^a What can it Teach us I pp. 148, 149. 
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* 

" It would be easy to find," says Max Miiller, " in the numerr 
ous hymns of the Veda, passages in which almost every single god 
is represented as supreme and absolute. In the first hymn of 
the second Mandala, Agni is called the ruler of the universe, th$ 
lord of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, tlie son, and 
friend of men ; nay, all the powers and names of the others are 
distinctly ascribed to Agni.... Indra is celebrated as the stroiigest 
god in the hymns as well as in the Brahmanas, and the burden of 
one of the songs of the tenth book is ; Vis'vasmad Indra uttarah. 
" Indra is greater than all." Of Soma it is said that he was borq 
great, and that he conquers every one. He is called the king of 
the world ; he has the power to prolong the life of men, and in 
one sense he is called the maker of heaven and earth, of Agni, vL 
Siirya, of Indra and Vishriu. 

" If we read the next hymn, which is addressed to Varuna, we 
perceive that the god here invoked is, to the mind of the poet, 
supreme and all-mighty."* 

Max Miiller coined a word, henotheism, t to e-xpress what he 
seems to regard as a " peculiar character of the ancient Vedic 
religion." It denotes that each of several divinities is regarded as 
supreme, and worshipped without reference to the rest. The same 
applies largely to modern Hinduism. Each person may have his 
special god, ishta devata, but whom he may change for another if 
required. At the same time he may believe in many others. Heno- 
theism is simply a form of polytheism- 

Only one being can be supreme, but a Hindu dops not find 
any difficulty in accepting the most contradictory statements. As 
well may it be said that all the boys in a class are first. 

The hymns of the Eig-Veda were composed by many authors, 
extending over a period of several centuries. Hence tbe theology 
is often inconsistent. The polytheism of some hymns is very mark- 
ed and distinct. In others it is hazy. 8ome hy inns, in the absence 
of all others, might be regarded as monotheistic. 

Some suppose that the Indo-Aryan worship in /i/'c-Vedic times 
was monotheistic. Max Miiller says : 

" There is a monotheism which precedes the polytheism of tho 
Veda and even in the jnyocation of their innumerable gods, the lemem- 
branpe of a God, one and iniinite, breaks through the midst of an idol- 
atrous phraseology, like the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds." 

The great Heaven-Father, Dyaus Pitar, may at a remote 
period have been the only object of worship. In Vedic times, 
however, polytheism prevailed, 

Deities sprung from the same source had a tendency, alter a 
very short career of their own, to run together. Dyaus was the 
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sky as the ever-present light. Varuna was the sky as the all- 
embracing. Mitra was the sky as lighted up by the morning. 
Siirya was the sun as shining in the sky. Savitri was the sun as 
bringing light and hfe. Vishnu was the sun as striding with three 
steps across the sky ; Indra appeared in the sky as the giver of 
rain ; Eudra and the Maruts passed along the sky in thunderstorms ; 
Vata and Vayu were the winds of the air ; Agni was fire and light. 

Hence it happened constantly that what was told of one deity 
could be told of another likewise ; the same epithets are shared by 
many, the same stories are told of different gods. 

Some of the old poets go so far as to declare that one god is 
identical with others. In the Atharva Veda (XIII. .3, 18) we read : 
"In the evening Agni becomes Varuna; he becomes Mitra when 
rising in the morning; having become Savitri he passes through 
the sky; having become Indra he warms the heaven in the middle." 
Surya, the sun, is identified with Indra and Agni ; Savitri with 
Mitra and Piishan ; Indra with Varuna : Dyaus, the sky, with 
Parjanya, the rain-god. One poet says (Eig-Veda I. 164, 46) : 
"That which is one, sages name it in various ways — they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matarisvan." Another poet says: " The wise poets 
represent by their words Him who is one with beautiful wings in 
many "ways." 

" The formation of dual deities," says Max Miiller, "seems 
quite peculiar to the Veda. The names of two gods who shared 
certain functions in common were formed into a compound with a 
dual termination, and this compound became the name of a new 
deity. Thus we have hymns not only to Mitra and Varuna, but 
to Mitravarunau as one ; nay, sometimes they are called the two 
Mitras and the two Varunas."'** 

Sometimes all the gods were comprehended by one common 
name, Visve Devas, the All-gods, and prayers were addressed to 
them in their collective capacity. 

Dr. John Muir, who has given special attention to the 
subject, says that the hymns, " are the productions of simple 
men, who, under the influence of the most impressive phenomena 
of nature, saw everywhere the presence and agency of divine powers, 
who imagined that each of the great provinces of the universe was 
directed and animated by its own separate deity, and who had not 
yet risen to a clear idea of one supreme creator and governor of all 
things. This is shown not only by the special functions assigned 
to particular gods, but in many cases by the very names which 
they bear, corresponding to those of some of the elements or of the 
celestial luminaries."! 

Pantheism Developed- — The tendency towards unity shown by 
some of the Vedic poets, did not end in monotheism, but in 

* Hibbett Lectures, p. 291. t Studies, p. 142. 
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Still, though the moral standard of the Vedic gods, with the 
exception mentioned, is low, they are, on the whole, far superior to 
the later creations of Hindu mythologj'. 

The Relatiok ov the Wobshippebs to the' Gods. 

Varana, from' his majesty and purity, was regarded with awe 
by the early Aryans ; but he was dethroned by Indra, who was 
looked upon both as a mighty god and as one who would join with 
them in drinking the soma juice. 

The Eev. K. S. Macdonald has the following remarks on the 
light in which the gods were generally regarded : " In one word 
th^ relation was very familiar. There is little or no sense of love 
or fear, no sense of the holy or the pure or the spiritual. They 
treat the gods as of themselves, only more powerful, subject to 
the same weaknesses, the same desires, the same appetites. The 
Soma the clarified butter, the horses, etc., in which the worship- 
pers delighted were supposed to be sources of still greater pleasure 
to their gods. The strength, the stimulus which they themselves 
experienced, or imagined they experienced, from their drinking of 
the Soma juice, they supposed their gods to receive in still greater 
measure. . . . The worshipper offers even to Varuna sweet things 
vvhich the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him : ' Once 
more together let us speak, because my meath is brought ; priest- 
hke, thou eatest what is dear to thee.' 1. 25, 17. In another 
hymn Vasishtha addresses Indra : ' Vasishtha hath poured forth 
his prayers, desiring to milk thee like a cow in goodly pasture.," 
VII. 18. 4. 

Barth says, "The idea that it is from the, offerings the gods 
derive their strength, recurs at every step in the Hymns." 

Worship a Bargain.— There is little love or gratitude expressed 
in the hymns. The gods and the worshippers are like traders in a 
bargain. " I give thee this for that." Indra is thus addressed. 
" Be thou no trafficker with us, (i. 33-3) do not give sparingly, 
nor demand too much," 

The Rev. Dr. K. S. Macdonald says : " Canon Eawlinson 
points out the relation as almost the very opposite to what one 
would expect— the worshipper being, the lord and master, the 
worshipped being the servant, if not the slave : 'The offerings of 
praise and sacrifice, and especially the offering of the Soma juice, 
were considered not merely to please the god who was the object of 
them, but to lay hnu under a binding obligation, and almost to 
compel him to grant the request of the worshippers,' "* 
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In later times this idea was still more strongly developed. 
The performance of austerities for a continued period was 
supposed to constrain the gods to grant the desired boon, although 
fraught with peril and even destruction to themselves. 



THE PKAYBRS OF THE VEDAS. 

Prayer is an essential part of religion. Belief in God leads a 
man to ask Him for such blessings as he thi^iks himself to need. 

Prayer is an index both to a man's, own character and to the 
supposed nature of the deity he worships. Mbst people are 
worldly, and their prayers are only for temporal blessings, for 
wealth, for sons, recovery from sickness, deliverance from earthly 
enemies, &c. Only a few are spiritually minded, and seek for 
pardon of sin, holiness, and communion with God. 

The Vedic Aryans had a firm belief in the virtue of prayer. 
The Vedas are largely a collection of prayers. 

The hymns usually begin by praising the gods for their 
supposed excellencies, their great deeds, semetimes even for their 
personal beauty. 

Blessings asked. 

The Rev, Dr. K, S, Macdonald says : 

" One thing is very clear to every reader of the Veda, that the 
desires of the hymnists were ever towards cows, horses, offspring 
(sons), long life on earth, victory over their earthly enemies, etc. ; 
that the requests for spiritual blessings, or an inheritance in 
heaven, or immortality, were very few in number, and not very 
clearly expressed. The visible and sensible, as far as their hopes 
and wishes were concerned, occupied their thoughts, almost to the 
complete exclusion of the invisible and the spiritual." * 

Wealtli.— This, in one form or another, is the subject of nearly 
every prayer, or forms one of the petitions, " Bring us the wealth 
for which we long " (VHI. 45, 42) is the conclusion in many 

hymns. . . . 

A hymn to Varuna, in which deliverance from sm is sought, 
ends with, " King, may I never lack well-ordered riches." II. 2. 

8 11 

Bain.— This is frequently asked. Indra is chiefly adored 
because he slays with his bolts the demon who withholds the rain. 

Sons.— These are added to the petition for weatlh. " May 
the wealth-giver (Agni) grant us wealth with heroes (sons)." 
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Still, though the moral standard of the Vedic gods, with the 
exception mentioned, is low, they are, on the whole, tar superior to 
the later creations of Hindu mythology. 

The Kelation ov the Worshipi'ers to the* Gods. 

Varuna, from his majesty and purity, was regarded with awe 
by the early Aryans ; but he was dethroned by Indra, who was 
looked upon both as a mighty god and as one who would join with 
them in drinking the soma juice. 

The Rev. K. S. Macdonald has the following remarks on the 
light in which the gods were generally regarded : " In one word 
the relation was very familiar. There is little or no sense of love 
or fear, no sense of the holy or the pure or the spiritual. They 
treat the gods as of themselves, only more powerful, subject to 
the same weaknesses, the same desires, the same appetites. The 
Soma the clarified butter, the horses, etc., in which the worship- 
pers delighted were supposed to be sources of still greater pleasure 
to their gods. The strength, the stimulus which they themselves 
experienced, or imagined they experienced, from their drinking of 
the Soma juice, they supposed their gods to receive in still greater 
measure. . . . The worshipper ofiers even to Varuna sweet things 
which the god is sure to like, and then appeals to him : ' Once 
more together let us speak, because my meath is brought ; priest- 
Uke, thou eatest what is dear to thee.' 1. 25, 17. In another' 
hymn Vasishtha addresses Indra : ' Vasishtha hath poured forth 
his prayers, desiring to milk thee like a cow in goodly pasture.," 
VII. 18.4. 

Barth says, "The idea that it is from the^ofi'erings the gods 
derive their strength, recurs at every step in the Hymns." 

Worship a Bargain. -There is little love or gratitude expressed 
in the hymns. The gods and the worshippers are like traders in a 
bargain. " I give thee this for that." Indra is thus addressed. 
" Be thou no trafficker with us, (i. 38-3) do not give sparingly, 
nor demand too much." 

The Eev. Dr. K, S. Macdonald says: "Canon Eawlinson 
points out the relation as almost the very opposite to what one 
would expect — the worshipper being, the lord and master, the 
worshipped being the servant, if not the slave : ' The offerings of 
praise and sacrifice, and especially the offering of the Soma juice, 
were considered not merely to please thegod who was the object of 
them, but to lay him under a binding obligation, and almost to 
compel him to grant the request of the worshippers.' "* 
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In later times this idea was still more strongly developed. 
The performance of austerities for a continued period was 
supposed to constrain the gods to grant the desired boon, although 
fraught with peril and even destruction to themselves. 



THE PKAYEKS OF THE VEDAS. 

Prayer is an essential part of religion. Belief in (lod leads a 
man to ask Him for such blessings as he thinks himself to need. 

Prayer is an index both to a man's own character and to the 
supposed nature of the deity he worships. Mbst people are 
worldly, and their prayers are only for temporal blessings, for 
wealth, for sons, recovery from sickness, deliverance from earthly 
enemies, &c. Only a few are spiritually minded, and seek for 
pardon of sin, holiness, and communion with God. 

The Vedic Aryans had a firm belief in the virtue of prayer. 
The Vedas are largely a collection of prayers. 

The hymns usually begin by praising the gods for their 
supposed excellencies, their great deeds, semetimes even for their 
personal beauty. 

Blessings asked. 

The Kev. Dr. K. S, Macdonald says : 

" One thing is very clear to evei-y reader of the Veda, that the 
desires of the hymnists were ever towards cows, horses, offspring 
(sons), long life on earth, victory over their earthly enemies, etc. ; 
that the requests for spiritual blessings, or an inheritance in 
heaven, or immortality, were very few in number, and not very 
clearly expressed. The visible and sensible, as far as their hopes 
and wishes were concerned, occupied their thoughts, almost to the 
complete exclusion of the invisible and the spiritual." * 

Wealth.— This, in one form or another, is the subject of nearly 
every prayer, or forms one of the petitions, " Bring us the wealth 
for which we long " (VIII. 45, 42) is the conclusion in many 
hymns. . . 

A hymn to Varuna, in which deliverance from sm is sought, 
ends with, " King, may I never lack well-ordered riches." II. 2. 

8. 11. . , w. 

Bain.— This is frequently asked. Indra is chiefly adored 
because he slays with his bolts the demon who withholds the rain. 

Sons. — These are added to the petition for weatlh. " May 
the wealth-giver (Agni) grant us wealth \Aith heroes (sons)." 
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long Life.--The Aryans, coming from a cold country, first 
reckoned their years by '* winters." In later hymns " autumns " 
are substituted. 

" Grant unto us to see a hundred autumns ; ours be the hapfpy 
lives of our forefathers." II. 27, 10. 

Preservation from Danger. — Amidst constant wars with the 
aborigines, this request frequently occurs in the hymns. But 
safety is also sought from other dangers, as snake-bites. 

Destruction of Enemies. — Next to wealth, this is oiie of the 
most frequent petitions. Some prayers include all who are un- 
friendly ; others single out individuals. 

Quotations have been given from Hymn 87 Book X. address- 
ed to Agni, the Slayer of Kakshasas. 

Pardon of Sin. — Prayers of this nature chiefly occur in the 
hymns to Varuna. the principal of which have been quoted. A 
few other extracts may be given : 

" Aditi, Mitra, Varuna, forgive us however we have erred and 

sinned against you." II. 27. 14. 
' Prolong our days of life (ye Asvins), wipe out our trespasses.'' 

I. 157. 4. 
" Save us (Visvedevas) from uncommitted and committed sin, 

preserve us from all sin to-day for happiness." X. 63. 8. 

Future World. — The references to this are few, and chiefly 
found in the Ninth and Tenth Books. The great desire of the 
Aryans was to enjoy the present life. 

The hymns of the Eig-Veda, says Muir, " contain, as far as 
I am aware, no permanent mention of the future pvinishment of 
the wicked. Nevertheless Yaina is to some extent an object of 
terror."* 



SUPPOSED WISDOM OF ANCIENTS. 

An error has prevailed in all countries and in all ages to 
regard persons who lived long ago as the ancients — very old atnd 
very wise, — while people now living are looked upon as children. 
The very opposite is the case. We are the ancients ; those who 
hved long ago are the children. The world is thousands of years 
older now than it was then. 

In Vedic times there were no books, and printing was un- 
known. All the valuable knowledge which has been gained in 
any quarter of the globe during the last twenty-five centuries is 
now at command. During these many years, lakhs of learned 
men have been adding to our stores. Every fresh discovery is 

* Sanskrit Tej:ts, Vol. V. 302. 
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now flashed by the electric telegraph, and by means of news- 
papers is at once made known to the whole civilised world. 

The late distinguished Indian statesman, Sir Madhava Row, 
says in a Convocation Address.: 

" Avoid the mischievous error of supposing that our ancient fore- 
fathers were wiser than men of the present times. It cannot be true. 
Every year of an individual's life he acquires additional knowledge. 
Knowledge thus goes on accumulating year by year. Similarly every 
generation adds to the knowledge of the previous generation. Under 
such a process the accumulation of knowledge in a century is very large. 
To assert therefore that men possessed more knowledge scores of cen- 
turies ago than at the present daj^ is manifestly absurd. 

" Calmly and carefully reflect and you are certain to agree witb me. 
Hesitate not therefore to prefer modern knowledge to ancient knowl- 
edge. A blind belief in the omniscience of our forefathers is mischiev- 
ous, because it perpetuates errors and tends to stagnation." 

An adult deserves no credit for being wiser than when a 
young child. The present generation should be, 

" The heir of all the ages, in the foremost flies of time.'' 

The Vedas represent the comparative Childhood of the World. 



ADMITTED EXCELLENCIES OF THE VEDAS. 

As already mentioned, the Vedas are of great interest as 
expressing the aspirations of the Aryans three thousand years 
ago. The hymns are what might be expected from a people, 
mainly pastoral, engaged in fierce warfare with the aborigines. 
It is acknowledged that they also contain some excellent pqints. 

1. Some Great Truths are acknowledged. — The following 
may be mentioned : , 

1. Prayer. — The Aryans were, in their way, a religious 
people. They daily acknowledged their dependence upon the 
gods, and sought every blessing from them. In this they set us 
an example. 

2. Praise. — The gods are praised for what they are, and for 
what they have done for man. This feeling of thankfulness is 
highly to be commended. 

3. An acknowledgment of God's Omniscience. — Scoffers have 
said " How doth God know? and is there knowledge in the Most 
High ■?" On the contrary, in tJie Vedas, even the winkings of men 
are said to be known to Varuna. 

4. A confession of Sinfulness.— It \h true that these are not 
very numerous, but they occur, especially in hymns to Varuna. 
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In some later Hindu writings the feeling is more strongly 
expressed. The following daily confession is made by some 
Brahmans : 

Papo'ham papakarmaham papatma papasambhavah [ 

" I am sin, I commit sin ; my soul is sinful ; I am conceived 
in sin." This acknowledgment is true, and deserves to be made 
daily by every man. Our sins in thought, word, and deed, are 
numberless. How to be released from them should be the earnest 
desire of every one. 

5. Mediation. — -There are few doctrines in the Christian 
religion to which Hindus more object than to mediation, but it is 
distinctly found in the Vedas. jSIax Mliller calls Agni " the 
messenger and mediator between God and men." Agni, it is 
said "goes wisely between these two creations (heaven and eartli, 
gods and men) like a friendly messenger between two hamlets." 
He announces to the gods the hymns, and conveys to them the 
oblations of their worshippers. 

But mediation is not found merely in the Vedas. In every- 
day life it is universally acted upon. When any one has offended 
another, it is a common thing to seek reconciliation through a 
friend ; a favour, such as an office, is often sought througTi the 
intervention of a person known to both. 

In one sense, however, mediation is not necessary. We can 
offer our prayers direct to God without the intervention of a 
priest on earth. 

6. Sacrifice. — One of the chief doctrines of Christianity is 
that the Son of God, for man's redemption, became incarnate, 
and suffered death upon the cross as a sacrifice for sin. A mantra 
of the Eig-Veda says, " Do thou lead us safel}' through all sins 
bj' way of sacrifice." The Tandya Maha Brahmana says of 
sacrifice," Thou art the annulment of sin — of sin." 

2. Points of Superiority to later Hindnism- 

1. There is no Idolatry. — There is no allusion to idols in 
the A^edas. They were introduced at a later period. 

2. The modern Caste System did not e.rist in Vedie Times. — 
Caste is noticed only in a sin'gle verse of a comparatively modern 
hymn. 

Max Mliller says : 

" There is no authority whatever in the hymns of the Veda for the 
complicated system of castes. There is no law to prohibit the different 
classes of the people from living together, from eating and drinking 
together; no law to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to differ- 
ent castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an 
indelible stigma. There is no law to sanction the blasphemous preten- 
sions of a priesthood to divine honouis, or the degradation of any 
human being to a state below the animal." Chips. \o\.'jI. 
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At present the question uf sea-voyages is greatly agitated 
among the Hindus. The old Aryans had no such scniples, 

3. Women occupied « higiier position tMn at present.— 
Ihere were no infant man-iages. Women, in some cases at least, 
were allowed to choose their husbands- Widows were permitted 
to re-marrj'. Women were not secluded. The wife took part in 
.sacrifices. So far from women being prohibited from religious 
teaching, some of the hymns of the Rig-A'eda were written by 
female Kishis, e.g., X. 39, 40 by Ghusha, VIII. 80 by Apala, &c.' 

Although these excellencies are acknowledged, other 
features have also to be taken into account. 



REASONS WHY THE VEDAS CAXNOT BE 
ACCEPTED AS A DIVINK REVELATION. 

The common belief in India is that the Vedas are eternal. 
They existed irf the mind of the Deity before the beginning of 
time. At the commencement of each Kalpa, Brahma reveals 
them to Brahma, and they issue from his four mouths. They 
are taught by Brahma to the Eishis whose names they bear. 

The following are some of the reasons for rejecting this 
belief : 

1. The Conflictiiig Accoants of the origin of the Vedas 
given in the Hindu Sacred books — The writings of Dr. .John 
Muir furnish a storehouse of information on this subject. He 
gives the passages both in Hanskrit and in English translations. 
The Third Volume of his Sanskrit Texts treats of " The Veda.s, 
Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian writers of their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority." Dr. Muir quotes the Sanskrit, 
but space does not permit thi^.* Only a brief statement of the 
English can be given. 

1. The Vedas sprung from the mystical sacrifice of Purusha. 
Eig-Veda, x. 90. 

2. The Vedas were cut or scraped oj^from Skambha as being 
his hair and his mouth. Atharva-Veda, x. 7. 20. 

8. The Vedas sprung from Indra, and he sprung from them. 
Atharva-Veda, xiii. 4, 38. 

4. The Vedas sprung from Time. Atharva-Veda, xix. .54, 3. 

.5". The Vedas sprung from the leavings of Sacrifice. — 
Atharva-Veda, (xi. 7, 24.) 

6. TheVedas were produced from Agni, Vdyu and Surya. 
Chhandogya Upanishad. 

• The Saniskrit quotations will be found in 4)i Account of the Vedas. Syo. 166 
pp. H At. pp. l'3-18 
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7. The Vedas are the breathings of the Great Being. Sata- 
patha Brahmana, (xiv. 5, 4, 10) : 

. 8. The Vedas were dug by the gods out of the Mind-Ocean. 
Satapatha Brahmana (vii. 6, 2, 52). 

9. The Vedas are'the hair of Prajdpati's beard. Taittiriya 
Brahmana, (iii. 39, 1). 

10. Vach (speech) is the motJier of the Vedas. Taittiriya 
Brahmana, (ii. 8, 85). 

11. The Vedas issued from the mouth of Brahma. The 
Bhagavata Parana, (iii. 12, 84, and 37) says ; 

12. The Vedas were produced from the Gaydtri. Harivamsa, 
verse 11,516. 

13. Sarasvati was the mother of the Vedas. Mahabharata, 
Santi-'parva. verse 12,920. 

14. , . The Vedas are VisJ^nu.^ s 

Vishnu Parana, iii. 3, 19. 

Here are fourteen conflicting accounts of the origin of the 

Vedas, yet all are accepted as true by the pandits. What would 

be thought of a judge who acted similarly ? 

2. The Hymns themselves generally claim to have had 
Human Authors. 

The names of the authors of the hymns are preserved in the 
Anukramani, or explanatory table of contents, which has been 
handed down with the Veda itself, and of which the authority is 
unquestioned. The names of the father of the writers are often 
given as well as their own. 

In later times when the Vedas were claimed to be eternal, it 
was pretended that these writers were only the Rishis by whom 
the hymns " were seen,'' or to whom they were communicated by 
Brahma. Of this there is not the slightest proof. 

The Bishis claim to have written the hymns themselves, just 
as a carpenter makes a car, dc. 

In some hymns they express no consciousness whatever of 
deriving assistance from any supernatural source. 

Dr. Muir gives 87 extracts illustrative of this. 

Some hymns ask for or acknowledge divine assistance just as 
poets of all nations often do. 

Instead of the hymns being eternal, or of infinite age, many 
of them are spoken of as new, while others are of ancient date. 
The Bishis entertained the idea that the gods would be more 
highly gratified if their praises were celebra-ted in new, and 
perhaps more elaborate and beautiful compositions, than if older 
and possibly ruder, prayers had been repeated. 

Dr. Muir gives 52 quotations under this head. 

One argument for the eternity of the Vedas is that sound is 
eternal. To any person of common sense the simple statement of 
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thifi proof, is its refutation. The same argument would prove 
every book to be eternal. 

3. Internal Evidence shows the Authorship of the Yedas-— 

When a deed is produced in court which is affirmed to have been 
written many hundred years ago, there are often means of judg- 
ing from the document itself as to its age. Suppose, for example, 
it contained the names of Warren Hastings or Hyder Ali, it 
could at once be known that it could not be older than last 
century. If it were asserted that these referred to other persons 
of the same name who Lived long before or that they were pro- 
phecies, the conclusion would be that it wfi^^ an attempt to 
>iupport one falsehood by another. If the Vedas are eternal, why 
are the names of so many persons mentioned in thoiu who hved 
in comparatively recent times V 
Dr. Muir says : 

" The hymns of the Eig- Veda themselves supply us with numerous 
data by which we can judge of the circumstances to which they owed 
their origin, and of the manner in which they were created. They 
afford us very distinct indications of the locality in which thej- were 
composed. The Indus is the great river ; the Ganges is only twice 
mentioned ; the Sarasvati was the eastern boundary. 

" The hymns show us the Aryan tribes living in a state of warfare 
with surrounding enemies (some of them, probably, alien in race and 
language), and gradually, as we may infer, forcing their way onward to 
the east and south. They supply us with numerous specimens of the 
particular sorts of prayers, vie., for protection and victory, which men so 
circumstanced would naturallj^ address to the gods whom they 
worshipped as well as of the more common supplications which men 
in general offer up for the various blessings which constitute the sum 
of human welfare."'" 

Conclnsion as to the Authorship of the Vedas. 

Quotations have been given from Hindu sacred books contain- 
ing fourteen different opinions as to the origin of the ^'^edas. In 
opposition to these, the authorship of many of the hymns is dis- 
tinctly claimed by persons whose names are given. The hymns 
themselves show that they were written when the Aryans were 
entering India, when they had not advanced much beyond the 
border, and were engaged in constant wars with the aborigines. 

The legitimate conclusion is that the Vedic hymns were 
written by the authors whose names they bear, and that they are 
not eternal. 

Muhammadans similarly claim that the Koran is eternal 
and uncreated, written from everlasting, on a vast table by God's 
throne, and only revealed to Muhammad at different times by the 
angel Gabriel. 



*M^ir•s Sanskrii Texts, Vol. Ill, 217, 218. 
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The claim, in both cases, arises, from pride and ignorance. 

2. The low conceptions given of God show that the writers 
were not inspired. 

The Vedas unquestionably teach polytheism ; but as every 
intelligent man is now a monotheist, attempts are made to show 
that the " thrice eleven " deities mean only ofte God. 

The inconsistent stecounts of the gods show that they are 
mere inventions according to the fancies of the poet. As already 
quoted " The father is sometimes the son, the brother is the 
husband, and she who in one hymn is the mother, is in 
another the wife." 

The Aryans framed their gods after themselves. They bar- 
gained with their gods just as they did with one another ; they 
flattered them : tbey offered them sweet things and told them to 
be good. They themselves were fond of Soma-beer ; so they 
thought it was so with Indra. Just as the smell of liquor attracts 
the drunkard,, so as soon as Indra knew of some one preparing 
Soma-beer, he mounted his chariot and drove to the place. Grant 
that Indra .was fond of Soma-beer, is it to be supposed that the 
king of heaven could not get it except by coming to some Aryan 
peasant's home. One hymn says that (the worshipper) brings 
Indra to drink the Soma by a rapid seizure, like a loaded horse 
(by a halter). A Soma-drinking god is clearly the invention of 
a soma-drioking people, in a low state of civilization. 

The gods are supposed to have wives like the Hindus, and 
tho disputes of rival wives in modern times are reproduced in the 
heaven of Indra. 

3. Superstitions Beliefs, now exploded, are accepted as True. 
— There is the firm faith in magical arts which still prevails among 
uncivilised nations. To prevent others from learning the hymns, 
the Brahmans taught that the mispronunciation of a word would 
bring down the anger of the gods. The influence ascribed to the 
different metres in which a hymn is composed has been quoted 
(see pp. 3, 4.) The repetition of certain words is supposed to 
have a magical effect. The same povs^er is ascribed to certain 
plants. The Hindu belief that eclipses are caused by an Asura 
seizing the sun and moon, is held, and the sun expresses gratitude 
to the Eishi Atri for deliverance through his prayer (V. 40. 5-9). 

A few charms are found even in the Eig-Veda. The Atharva- 
Veda is largely a collection of them. Stones, bones, shells, herbs, 
and other so-called fetishes, like those of African negroes, appear 
in it. In the Yajur-Veda, the queen of a childless Iring, in order 
to have a son, is to lie all night embracing a dead horse. No 
sensible man can now believe any such things. 

4. The Worldly Character of the hymns shows their origin.— 
Bishop Caldwell justly says : "If any person reads the hymns 

of the Vedas for the first time, he will be struck with surprise at 
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the utterly worldly, unethical, nnspiritual tone l)v which they are 
generally pervaded." 

The Rishis, from whom better things might have been 
expected, were as worldly as the common people. Instead of 
wishing to live ascetic lives, " give us the wealth for which we 
yearn," is the grand theme of their hymns. 

Besides praying directly for wealth, the Eishis sought to gain 
it by invoking blessings on those who bestowed gifts, and by 
cursing those who offered no oblations. There is a whole class 
of hymns called ddnastutis or praises of gifts. 

5. The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Mau are not 
acknowledged. -The truth of these great doctrines is now generally 
admitted by intelligent Hindus. Neither is found in tlie Yedas. 
It is true that the gods are asked to give like a father, but this is 
very different from the acknowledgment that we derived our 
being from God, and of that endearing relationship expressed by 
the title " Our Father in heaven." The Rev. Dr. K. R. 
Macdonald says : 

" There was a recognition of a common relationship between 
all the Aryans as such, as descended from one common father 
Manu. The rest of the human race seems to have been regarded 
as altogether outside the pale of mercy or the ordinary demands 
of humanity." 

"The horizon of the Rishi, is confined almost invariably to 
himself. He prays for the happiness of neither wife nor child, 
nor for the good of his village or his clan, nor yet for his nation 
or people. His eye is shut to the sufferings of his fellows. 
He manifests no common joys, any more than common 
sorrows." 

But there is much that is worse than this negative side. 
The Aryans not only did not regard the non-Aryan races, and 
even some Aryans, as brothers ; they simply wished their destruc- 
tion and to obtain their wealth. 

" Slay ye oiw Aryan foes, O lord of heroes, slay our Dasa foes : 

Bestow on us what wealth he hath ; this even the worshipper 
awaits." I. 176, 4. 

Numerous other passages of similar import might be quoted. 

6. The Vedas do not contain any satisfactory statement as to 
the way of Salvation or Human Duty. 

The Rev Dr. K. S. Macdonald says : " No Rishi, so far as I am 
aware has e'ver claimed to be commissioned by God or by the 
eods or by any of the gods, to enlighten men m regard to his will 
concerning men, or men's duties to God, or to one another, ^o 
one claimed to have any authoritative announcement to make as to 
whence man came, or whether he is going, what is his chief end 
here or hereafter," 
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[jibations oi the iSoma juice and the offering ol sacritioes are 
the chief means prescribed for the attainment of blessings. JNo 
intelligent man of the present time will be satisfied with : such 
recommendations. . f u '+ 

Nothing is said about labours of love, or acts ot charity 
towards the poor, the widow, or the orphan. 

Estimates of the Vedas. 

Two clasees of persons entertain the most exalted notions of 
the Vedas. First those who hiotc vothlng oj them. This includes 
the great mass of the people of India,' educated' and iineducated. 
According to the Latin proverb, " Ever>-thing of whicli we are 
ignorant is taken for something magnificent." The other class 
consists of these who Inuvir nothing rise. Such are the pandits, 
frogs in a well. 

Professor Max Miiller has spent many years, in editing the 
Rig- Veda, with the commentary of Sayana. He is not likely to 
undervalue it — rather the reverse. In his Lecture on the Vedas 
he expresses the following opinion of the hymns : — 

"The historical importance of the Veda can hardly be exaggerated, 
but its intrinsic merit, and particularly the beauty or elevation of its 
sentiments, have by many been rated far too high. Large numbers of the 
Vedic hymns are childish in the extreme : tedious, low, common-place. 
The gods are constantly invoked to protect their worshippers, to grant 
them food, large flocks, large families, and a long life ; for all which 
benefits they are to be rewarded by the praises and sacrifices offered day 
after day, or at certain seasons of the year. But hidden in this rubbish 
there are precious stones." 

"I remind you again that the Veda contains a great deal of what is 
childish and foolish, though very little of what is bad and objectiohable. 
Some of its poets ascribe to the gods sentiments and passions unworthy 
of the deity, such as anger, revenge, delight in material sacrifices ; 
they likewise represent human nature on a low level- of selfishness and 
worldliness. Many hymns are utterly unmeaning and insipid, and 
we must search patiently before we meet, here and there, with senti- 
ments that come from the depth of the soul, and with prayers in which 
we could join ourselves." 

The hymns which have been quoted in full are some of the 
most interesting, and scarcely give a fair general' iJea of thf 
contents. , m 

The repetitions are endless, the same epithets and images 
are applied first to one and then to another of the gods- Giv'e us 
wealth is the request that runs through nearly the whole of 
them, 
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A RETURN TO VEDIC HINDUISM IMPOSSIBLE. 

An appeal to Educated Hindus. 

Thoughtful Hindus, dissatisfied with their religion as exhibi- 
ted in the Epic poems and Puranas, may have hoped to find in 
the Vedas a pure system which might meet the wants of their 
souls. Such an idea can be entertained only by those who are 
unacquainted with the Vedas or who give the liymns a meaning 
directly the opposite to tlie sense in which they were underwtood 
by their authors. Among the latter are the Arya Samajists, 
noticed in the Appendix. 

In some respects, it is true, the Vedas may be followed. As 
already mentioned, caste, characterised by Sir H. S. Maine in his 
Ancient Law as " the most blighting and disastrous of human 
institutions," is not foUnd in them. Women enjoyed more liberty 
and took a higher position. In both respects a return to the 
Vedic system may be made with advantage, 

. But it is different with regard to still more important ques- 
tions. Into the lips of one of the old Rishis the words of Tennyson 
might well be put, 

" W bat am I P 
An iufatit crying in the night, 
An infant crying lor the light, 
And with no language but a cry." 

The Vedas represent the childhood of reUgion, and cannot 
now be our guide. 

1. You cannot go back to the gods of the Vedas. — You cannot 
believe in " thrice eleven " deities. Heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, the clouds, the dawn, can never be endowed in your minds 
with intelhgence, with wrath or mercy. No imagination can 
make them anything else to you than what they are : — varied, 
beautiful forms of matter, but matter still. You feel that you 
should adore the great Creator Himself, and not the objects He 

A hymn found in the Bible, sung by a Rajarishi nearly three 
thousand years ago, expresses the feehngs we ought to entertain : 

" Ijord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth ! 
who hast set Thy glory above the heavens. When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon, and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained,-#hat is man that thou art mmdful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ? Lord, our Lord, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth !" 

No enlightened man can accept the polytheism of the Vedas. 

2 You cannot offer the pbayers of the Vedas.— You need 
someUiing more than" cows and horses, health and wealth, the 
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destruction of public and domestic enemies. It is true that 
there are petitions for the pardon of sin, addressed especially to 
Varuna, but these are few and far between. 

3. You cannot make the offerings o/^/te Vedas.— Ion cannot 
invite Indra to drink the Soma juice " like a thirsty stag ; you 
cannot sacrifice buffaloes, bullocks, cows and sheep -.^ you cannot 
perform the ashvamedha. These were but shadows of the true 
sacrifice, dimly set forth in what is said of Prajapati. 

It must be acknowledged by every thoughtful, intelligent 
Hindu, that the religion of the Vedas does not meet the spiritual 
wants of man. 



A NATIONAL EELIGION. 

India is the land of caste and exclusiveness ; all beyond the 
pale of Aryavarta are Impure Mlechhas. This caste feeling, under 
the guise of patriotism, has, especially in Bengal, prompted the 
cry for a JVa^tona^ Religion. It is considered degrading for India 
to have any other religion than its own. 

It may first be remarked that there is no national science. 
Keshub Chunder Sen justly says: "Is there an astronomy for 
the East and another for the West ? Is there an Asiatic optics as 
distinguished from European optics ? Science is one. It is one 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; the same in the East and thfe 
West ; it recognises neither caste, nor colour, nor nationahty. 
It is God's science, the eternal verity of things." 

It is the same with religion. If each country had itS' own 
god there might be dijffierent religions ; but all enlightened men 
are now agreed that there is only one God, thfe Creator, Preserver, 
and Governor of the Universe. The Brotherhood of Man is 
similarly acknowledged : 

" Children, we are all 
Of one great Father, in whatever clime, 
His providence hath caat the need of life ; 
All tongues, all colours." 

Since God is one and all men are alike His children, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he has given only one religion. 

The most enUghtened countries in Europe and America 
accepted a religion first made known to them by Asiatics, and did 
not reject it from a false patriotism, saying, "We must have 
national reHgions." An Indian poet says " The disease that is born 
with us kills us; the medicine which is found on some far-off 
mountain cures our natal disease." 
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The cry for a National Eeligion ojriginates in ignorance and 
pride. It will pass away. An educated Hindu does not contend 
for the Geography of his fathers, with its seas of sugar-cane juice, 
milk, and ghee. He has accepted " foreign '' science. The Indian 
would be considered an idiot who urged his countrymen to stick 
to the national conveyances' — palanquins and bullock carts, and 
refuse to travel by the "foreign" inventions of railways. A 
distinguished French Orientalist says that as India has already 
adopted the science and art of Christian nations, so she will one 
day spontaneously embrace their faith. 

Of all false patriotism that is the worst which seeks by 
sophistry to defend erroneous religious beliefs because they are 
national. It promotes hypocrisy and disregard of truth among 
its advocates, while it is a grievous wrong to their ignorant 
countrymen, tending to perpetuate the reign of superstitioh. 

The late Sir Madhava liow justly said, " What is not True is 
not Patriotic." There is an Indian proverb " Truth conquers." 
Any belief, any practice, not founded on truth, must eventually fall. 

Instead of national religions, it is a far grander idea for the 
whole human race to fall down together as children at the feet of 
the true Dyaus-Pitar. 

Max Miiller says : 
■ " Thousands of years have passed since the Aryan nations 
separated to travel to the North and the South, the West and 
the East : they have each formed their languages, they have 
each founded empires and philosophies, they have each built 
temples and razed'' them to the ground; they have all grown 
older, and it may he wiser and better ; but when they search 
for a name for what is most exalted and yet most dear to every 
one of us, when they wish to express both awe and love, the 
infinite, and the finite, they can hut do luhat their old fathers 
did lohen gazing up to the eternal shy, and feeling the presence 
of a Being as far as far and as near as near can he ; they ccin but 
combine the self-same xoords, and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan prayer, Heaven-father in that form which will endure for 
ever, ' Our Father which art in heaven.' " 



THE RELIGION WHICH INDIA NEEDS. 

The songs of the early Aryans while they were engaged in 
the conquest of India are interesting ; but the productions of 
men who could not read and had no books, cannot be regarded 
as suited to the wants of the present day. The belief, originating 
-in ignorance and pride, that they existed from all etefflity, bas 
been shown to be baseless. Lecky says that " Invariably an 
increase of civilization implies a modification of belief." .As there 

11 
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has been an advance in civilization daring the last three thousand 
years, it may be inferred that the ancient religious belief of 
India requires to be modified. 



THE CLAIMS OF CHEISTIANITY TO ATTENTION. 

Christianity is the religion of the richest,' the most civilised, 
the best educated, and most progressive nations of the earth. 
The great inventions which have done so much to promote 
human well-being, as the steam-engine, railways, the eleictric 
telegraph, originated among Christian nations. Hindu, Buddhist 
and Muhammadan Governments are despotic ; their rulers stand 
above law ; their kingdoms are regardeid as their private property ; 
without trial they can take away the lives of their subjects. But 
Christian nations, as a rule, have representative Governments, 
and law stands above kings and rulers. 

The idea oi progress is derived from Christianity. Among 
Hindus, the rule is to follow the ancients. Instead of things 
becoming better, this is regarded as the Kali Yug, when they are 
to grow worse and worse. China has had a stationary semi- 
civilization for 2,000 years. Mohammadans are governed by the 
the Koran, deviation from which is regarded as impiety. ' The 
English, before they embraced Christianity, were little better than 
savages, without a written language. What a difference now ! 

Christian nations are the only ones which are making per- 
sistent and systematic efforts to relieve the human race from the 
evils- under which it has groaned for thousands of years, — from 
war, slavery, crime, disease, and ignorance. War has not ceased 
among them, but its ferocity has been softened, and a desire fo^ 
peace is spreading. Arbitration is now resorted to in many cases. 
Efforts will be continued, 

" Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle flags were fiirVd 
In the Parliament of men, the Federation of the world." 

Slavery is sought to ,be abolished everywhere. Eeformatory 
schools have been established for young criminals'"; trades are 
taught in jails to enable prisoners to earn an honest livelihood. 
Dispensaries and hospitals have been opened ; societies, like Lady 
Dufferin's, have been formed to afford medical relief to women. 
Education is considered the birthright of every human being; all 
the States which profess Christianity are seeking, more or less, to 
humanize, reform, and elevate mankind. 

•It is true thiit in countries nominally Christian misery and 
crime are found more or less; but these do not arise from 
Cliristianity, but from the breach of its laws. Nowhere also are 
such efforts put forth for their removal. In some of the worst 
parts of London, Students' Settlements have been formed 
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Students from .Oxford and Cambridge come to live there for a 
time to benefit the people. 

Gladstone, the most distinguished English statesman of 
recent times, says : 

" I see that for the last fifteen hundred years Christianity has always 
marched in the van of all human improvement and civilisation, and it 
has harnessed to its car all that is great and glorious in the human race." 

" Christianity continues to be that which it has been heretofore, 
the great medicine for the diseases of human nature, the great consola- 
tion for its sorrows ; the great stay to its weakness, the main and only 
sufficient guide in the -wilderness of the world." 

Some of the Doctkin^is and Duties of Chkistianity. 

1. Tlie Deity of Christianity. — God, in the Bible, is revealed 
under two aspects. He is the great Creator of the Universe. Hin- 
duism has no Creator in the strict sense of the word. Matter or 
Maya is held to be eternal, and the nominal Creator merely forms 
it anew. Souls are also held to be eternal. The more correct 
ideas now held by educated Hindus have been derived from 
Christianity. God is infinite in power, wisdom, andj.,goodness. 
His most glorious attribute is His holiness, in which He differs 
immeasurably from Hindu divinities. 

The second aspect under which God is revealed in the Bible 
is that of Father. We are taught to address Him as " Our Father 
in heaven." He is rightly so called, because we derived our being 
from Him, because He supports us as a father supports bis 
children, and because He bears a father's love toward us. We 
have been disobedient rebellious children, justly deserving to be 
shut out from His presence : but He earnestly invites us to return 
to Him, offering free forgiveness. To those who do so. He stands 
in a more endearing relation than before. 

Our moral sense is outraged when we are asked to worship 
Indra or Krishna, Vishnu or Siva. On the other hand, the God 
of Christianity far transcends our loftiest conceptions. The 
worship of such a Being is fitted to have the most beneficial 
influence upon our character. 

2. Two Great Commands- — When Jesus Christ was asked, 
" Which is the great commandment of the law," He replied : 

" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great com- 

™^°"Tnd'the second is like unto it, "Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself." 

The two commandments may be summed up in Love to 
God and Love to Man. 

.. Our Duty as Sinful.— Instead of keepmg God's com- 
' ds, which are holy, just, and good ; we have broken them 
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every day of our lives. All-intelligent men will acknowledge the 
worthlessness of Hindu methods for the pardon of sin, as 
bathiiig at certain places, and other ceremonies. Jesus Christ 
teaches us, in the parable of the prodigal, with deep sorrow 
to confess our sin to our heavenly Father. 

But Christianity also teaches that something more is 
necessary. 

In all ages of the world the hope has been more or less 
entertained that God would become incarnate to deliver man 
from the burden of sin and misery under which the woi;ld is 
groaning. Hinduism has its incarnations. The Kalki Avatara 
is yet to come, when Vishnu, at the end of the Kali Yug, is to 
appear seated on a white horse, with drawn sword in his hand, 
for the destruction of the kicked and the restoration of purity. 

Christianity also teaches that man is so deeply plunged in 
sin and his guilt is so great, that a divine incarnation was neces- 
sary for his deliverance. The Son of God came down from 
heaven for our salvation. Takiug refuge in Him as our Saviour 
is also enjoined. 

4. 'Holiness. — Christianity alone affords the needful "moral 
dynamic," the inducement to maSke the sinner give up the sin he 
loves so well. "Complete victory," says Maclaren, "over the 
old sinful self is to be found in Jesus Christ. Union with Him 
gives us a real possession of a new principle of life, derived from 
Him and like His own. An all-constraining motive will be fbund 
in love to Him who has given Himself for us." 

The Christian doctrine of the Trinity will also be found 
adapted to our needs. Although Christians firmly hold God's 
unity, yet, in some mysterious way, there is a Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, who all unite for man's redemption. The peculiar 
office of the Holy Spirit is to sanctify us, to enable us to overcome 
sin, and to be adorned with all the beauties of holiness. His help 
is given in answer to prayer. 

_ Besides prayer for the Holy Spirit, there must be watchfulness 
against sin, avoidance of temptation, study of the Scriptures,' and 
other good books, observance of the Lord's day, attendance at ' 
public worship, association with good men, etc. 

.5. 'Heaven— Hindus hope to merit heaven by their cere- 
monies, &c. Every intelligent man can see the worthlessness of 
such methods; but, in any case, a dying Hindu must leave the 
world in great alarm about the future. During his innumerable 
previous births, according to his idea, he may have committed 
some sin not yet expiated, and when he departs he may go to one 
of the fearful hells described in the Puranas. Even at best, 
happiness is only temporary. 

Christians do hot hope to enter heaven on account of their 
owh supposed good deeds. They confess that their best actions 
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are defiled by sin and need forgiveness. They hope to be saved 
only through the spotless righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Through Him their sins are forgiven and admission to heaven is 
obtained. At death the true Christian has no fear. As soon as 
breath departs, his;soul goes to .paradise, there to be happy for 
ever in God's palace. 

Conclnding Appeal.— About a hundred generations have passed 
away since some of the Vedic hymns were written. The reader 
must sooner or later, follow them. It is the highest folly to, think 
only of the world which we must so soon leave, and neglect that 
in which our eternal lot will be cast. Jesus Christ says, "What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?" 

The foregoing pages contain only some elementary truths of 
Christianity. The further study of the subject is earnestly pressed 
upon the reader. It has other doctrines which will be found to 
meet our deepest needs when some progress has been made in the 
religious life. The New Testament should receive special atten- 
tion. The following will be useful at the commencement : 

SJiort Papers fur Seekers after Truth. 12mo. ll'i pp. 1 An. 

The Teaching of Jesus Christ in His own Words. 12mo. 
112 pp. 1 An. 

Jesus Christ : His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp.. 8 As. 

The Founder of Christianity : an Introduction to the New 
Testament. 12mo. 250 pp. cloth 6 As. 

The Cros.sbearer. Notes on Matthew. 4to. 148 pp. 4 As. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 8vo. 178 pp. 3 As. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 8vo. 164 pp. 8 As. 

The Annotated Paragraph New Testament, of the Religious 
Tract Society, price lO.s. 6d., will be found very useful for the 
study of the whole volume. 

The Old Testament should also receive attention. It con- 
tains an account of the Divine education of the human race 
preparatory to New Testament times. 

In religious enquiry we ought especially to seek Divine 
guidance. The following prayer for light is attributed to the 
most famous Christian convert of early times, and may be 
fittingly used : 

" O Lord, who art the Light, the Way, the Truth, the Life ; in whom 
there is iw darhvess, error, vanity, nor death ; the light, without which 
there is darkness ; the way, without, which there is ivandcrmg ; the truth, 
ivithoibt which there is error ; the life, tvitJwut which there is death ; say, 
Lord ■ Let tliere be light,' and I shall see light and eschew darkness ; I 
shall see the ivay, and avoid wandering, I shall see the truth, and shun 
error ■ I shall sec life, and escape death. Illuminate, illuminate my 
hlDid'soul, which sitteth in darkness, and the shadow of death; and 
direct mil feet in the way of peace." 



THE ARYA SAMAJ. 



India in Transition. — Lord Ijytlon spoke of the change at 
present going on in India as " the greatest and most momentous 
revolution — at once social, moral, religious, and political — which 
perhaps the world has eVer witnessed." 

India is now profoundly affected by many powerful forces, 
by Western civilization in various forms, railways, education, 
the printing-press, political institutions, moral and religious ideas. 
Among the results are the National Congress, aiming especially 
at Political Reform, Social Reform Conferences, and Societies 
for Religious Reform. 

Among the last may be specially mentioned the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj. 

Such organizations are so far a sign" of life. Their members 
are not content, like dead fish, to float on the stream, to let 
things drill. At the same time this does not prevent criticism of 
the plans adopted. The best friends of a Society are not those 
who merely flatter it ; but those who, in a friendly spirit, offer 
suggestions for its better working. The interests concerned are 
so vast — the welfare of one-fifth of the human race — that all such 
should be gladly welcomed. The object of the following remarks 
is to notice the Arya Samaj. Some account of its founder will 
first be given. 

Oayanand Sarasvati — iJayauand was born at Morvi. in 
Kathiawar, in the year J824. His father was a zealous Saivite. 
Dayanand, at an early age, Htudied' Sanskrit grammar, and learnt 
the Vedas by heart. Afterwards his father wished to initiate him 
in the worship of the Linga ; for which purpose he was to fast a 
whole night in the temple of Siva. When he was left alone he 
began to meditate. He says : — 

" Is it possible, 1 asked myself, that this idol 1 see bestriding 
his bull before me, and whp, according to all accounts, walks about, 
eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident in his hand, beats the drum, 
and can pronounce curses on men, can be the great deity, the 
Mahadeva, the Supreme Being ? Unable to resist such thoughts 
any longer 1 roused my father, asking him to tell me whether this 
hideous idol was the great god of the scriptures. ' Why do you 
ask'?' said my father. 'Because,' 1 answered, ' 1 feel it impossi- 
ble to reconcile the idea of an omnipotent living (lod with this 
idol, which allows the mice io run over his body, and thus suffers 
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himself to be polluted without the slightest protest.' Then my 
father tried to explain to me that this stone image of the Mahadeva, 
having been consecrated by the holy Brahmans, became, in 
consequence, the god himself, adding that as Siva cannot be per- 
ceived personally in this KaU-Yuga, vi^e have the idol in which the 
Mahadeva is imagined by his votaries." This explanation, how- 
evei-, was not satisfactory. 

\^'hen Dayanand was 21 years of age his father wished him to 
be married against his will ; so he left home secretly. Afterwards 
he was found and brought back, but again he ran away. For years 
he wandered about, for a time becoming a Sannyasi. iwen when 
ten years of age he saw the folly of idolati y. When he grew older, 
he rejected all the Hindu sacred books as inspired except the four 
\'edas and the Isa Upanishad which is found in the Yajur-Veda.* 

In 1881, a large convocation of ;W0 Pandits from Gauda, Nava- 
dipa, and Kasi, was held to discuss with Dayanand his opinions. 
The following resolutions were carried against him : 

(1) That the Brahmanas are as valid and authoritative as the 
Mantras, and that other Smritis or law-books are as valid and authori- 
tative as Manu. 

(2) That the worship of Vishnti, Biva, Durga, and other Hindu 
deities, the performance of the Bhraddha ceremonies aftei- death, and 
bathing in the Ganges, are sanctioned in the Shastras. 

(3) That in the first hymn of the Big- Veda, addressed to Agni, the 
priinarA meaning of Agni is fire, and its secondary meaning is (lod. 

(4) That sacrifices are performed to secure salvation. 

Besides lecturing, Dayanand devoted some of the later years 
of his life to the publication of books. Before his death he had 
completed a translation into Hindi of one-half of the Vedas. The 
principal points of his teaching are embodied in his Big- Vedddi 
Bhdshya Bhumika, ' A Prefatory Exposition of the Eig-Veda and 
others!' His Satydrth Prakdsh, ' Manifestation of True Mean- 
ings,' gives his teaching as to religious and social customs. 
Dayanand died at Ajmere in 188.S at the age of 59.t 
Numerous Societies have been formed in North India and 
the Punjab, called Arya Samajes, professing to follow Dayanand's 
interpretation of the Vedas. An Anglo- Vedic College has been 
established at Lahore, and a weekly newspaper in English, called 
the Arya Patrika, is issued. 

Leading Opinions of Dayanand-— They may he briefly sum- 
med up in the following extract from the Arya Patrika : 

" We do not go beyond the Veda — the Veda being the sum-total of 
the physical, moral, spiritual, *c., l*ws that govern the Universe and 



• See his letter to Raja Sivaprasad, Athenarm, Feb. 5, 1881. 
t Chiefly abridged from BiograpMcal Essays, by Max Miiller 
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wholly adapted to the various natural requirements of man." March 
22, 1902. 

The following details are from Max Miiller : 

" He took his stand on the Vedas. Whatever was not to be found 
in the Vedas he declared to be false or useless ; whatever was found in 
the Vedas was to him beyond the reach of controversy." 

" He considered the Vedas not only as divinely inspired, or rather 
expired, but as prehistoric or prehuman." 

" To him not only was everything contained in the Vedas perfect 
truth, but he went a step further, and by the most incredible interpre- 
tations succeeded in persuading himself and others that everything 
worth knowing, even the most recent inventions of modern science, 
were alluded to in the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were S'hown to have been known, at least in their germs, to 
the poets of the Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means Divine Knowledge, 
and how could anything have been hid from that ? " 

Like the rest of Hindus, Dayanand considered the inspira- 
tion of the Vedas to be self-evident, and not to require any proof. 
The Arija Patrika says of them: "They are engraved in the 
starry heavens. They are kneaded into the mould of the earth. 
They are written in the beams of the sun. They are seen in the 
light of the moon. They are in the flashes of lightning. , In 
short, they are always with God who fills all in all." (Jan. 16, 
1886). 



EXAMINATION OF DAYANAND SARASW ATI'S 
OPINIONS. 

1. The ZIternity of the Vedas — Mr. Forman says : 
" The pundits are content with putting the origin of these JDooks 
back near the beginning of the world when Brahma taught Brahmd, 
and Brahma .issued each of the four Vedas out of each of his four 
months in turn, teaching them to the holy Eishis who wrote them 
down. Dayinand laughs at all this. He says Brahmd was not a god, 
but only a great Raja, and that he could not possibly have been the 
auttior of the Vedas, for he himself was a student of them. He says 
the Vedas are eternal absolutely ; that they are the knowledge of God, 
and hence as eternal as God himself, that they have been given in just 
their present form to this world and to other worlds through all eternity, 
in their long passages from formation to destruction, each occupying 
hundreds of billions of year. That the edition for the present world 
was taught by God to the first four men created 100,960, 852,975 years 
ago. These four men were nan^ed Agni, V%u, Suraj and Angira. 
They, having learned the Vedas from God, each' wrote one of thefour 
books."" 



Tlte Arya Samdj,.^. 13. 
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Uayanand argues that the Vedas are eternal from the eternity 
of sound. " Thus take the word gau, a cow : he says the sound 
g has always existed, so also the sound au; the four (Agni, Vayu, 
ifcc.) only combined these, and in writing gave the word gau." 
Uayanand adopted this opinion from the Purva Mimansa of 
Jaimini. On the above reasoning, every book may be proved to 
be eternal. 

It Jias been shown that Dayanand's theory of the Vedas being 
eternal is contradicted by the hymns themselves. (See p. 74.) 
Some of the hymns are said to be quite new, others old. The 
names of the writers are given. It has also been already 
explained that internal evidence shows that the hymns were 
composed when the Aryans were entering India, and had frequent 
wars with the aborigines. (See p. 75.^ 

It would be gratifying to national feeling to suppose that an 
eternal Revelation had been made to the Hindus. It has been 
mentioned that a similar claim is made on behalf of the Koran. 
The question is, Are the claims true ? 

■2. Claim that the Vedas teaches HSonotheism. — Dayanand 
rejected the 83 crores of Hindu gods and goddesses, and claimed 
the Vedas to be monotheistic. It has been shown that the Vedas 
teach polytheism. (See pp. 63-65.) The deities are again and 
again said to be thrice- eleven in number. They have different 
names, parents, wives, and children, and live in different places. 
If they are all one, it might as well be said that 33 persons now 
living are all one. In later times pantheism was developed. The 
well known phrase Ekam evddvityaiii. "One only without a 
second,' does not mean that there is no second God, but that 
there is no second anything. 

Monotheism was learned from Christianity. 

8. The Eternity of Souls and Prakriti. -Dayanand mixed up 
his old ideas as a Hindu with the slight western knowledge he 
had acquired through the vernaculars. He learned the eternity 
of souls and his ideas about Prakriti from the Sankhj^a Darsana 
of Kapila, of which they are the chief doctrines. Kapila's system 
is known among Hindus as the Niriswara Sankhya, or tJic 
Sdnkhga without the Lord, its founder being accused of atheism. 

The Arga Patriku reasons thus : — 

" If the soul is immortal, how it can be regarded as a created 
essence is what completely passes our comxjreheusion. The assumption 
of the immortality of the soul necessitates the assumption of its 
eternity. If the soul is to exist for ever, it must have been existing 
from' time indefinite. In fact whatever exists at the present time has 
existed always and shall always exist. Not a single particle of what 
the universe at present contains can be blotted out of existence. Every 
thins in the universe is eternal and unporishable. The existence of 
12 
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anything at the present time presupposes its existence in the past, and 
necessitates its existence in the future.'' Jan. 31, 1888. 

The above is a clear statement of the Sankhya doctrine. It 
is a fixed Hindu dogma, navastuno vastusiddhih, nothing can be 
produced out of nothing. 

The fundamental error of Hinduism is that expressed in 
the words of the Bible : " Thou thoughtest that I (God) was 
altogether such an one as thyself." Because a carpenter cannot 
work without materials, the Almighty God cannot do it. "_Ye 
do err, not knowing the power of God." He does not require, 
like weak and imperfect man, to stop for materials, but can call 
them into existence by the meve/iat of His will. 

If souls are eternal, we are all little gods. But not only men 
are such, so is every reptile that crawls un the ground, and every 
insect that Hulturs in the air. Souls, according to Hinduism, may 
also pass into plants and even into inanimate objects. Who then 
can estimate the number of these eternal suai/ambhu essences ! 

Whether is it more rational to suppose the existence of one 
Being, infinite in power and wisdom, or to imagine that countless 
unintelligent atoms and spirits have existed from all eternity? 

The reasoning that if the soul is to live for ever, it must have 
had an eternal pre-existence, is equally unfounded. This is also 
a denial of God's power. He can give a future eternal existence 
to any creature He has called into being. 

4. Transmigration.— This doctrine is held by the followers 
of the Arya Samaj, although Max Miiller says that the Vedas do 
not contain a " trace " of it. As one error often requires another 
to support it, so the belief in the eternal existence of the soul, 
required to be accounted for by transmigration. 

Only a few remarks can be made here on the subject. 

1. It is contrary to the course of Nature in which like 
always produces like. Every animal and plant produces animals 
and plants exactly hke itself. According to transmigration, a 
man in his next birth may be a tiger, a pig, a fly, or a pumpkin. 

2. No one has the slightest recollection of any previous birth. 
If the soul is eternal, why does it not recollect anything that 
happened previous to its present life ? 

3. By transmigration persons virtually become new beings, 
so that they are in reality punished for the actions of others. It 
is said that at every new birth something takes place by which 
the remembrance of former things is destroyed. In this case the 
person on whom it is wrought is no longer the same person. One 
man is really punished for the faults of another of which he is 
quite ignorant. 

4:. It denies the Dicine Mercy. — According to Hinduism, the. 
fruit of every work must be eaten, The office of Isvara is to 
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carry out strict nn&\vev\mg jii.'iticc . He has nothing whatever to 
do with mercy. 

5. Its effects are Pernicious. — We bring most evils upon 
ourselves by our own misconduct. ^Mien people believe that 
their misfortunes arise from sins in a former birth, they rest 
contented, and make no efforts to remove them. 

This superstitious belief is one great cause of the sufferings 
of the people of India, a great obstacle to their health and 
happiness. 

The world is not a place where we are rewarded or punished 
for actions in imaginary former births ; but one where our con- 
duct is tried. We are like the servants of a great King, who has 
allotted to us different duties, and according as we discharge 
them, we shall be dealt with. at death. 

For further remarks on this important subject see Transmi- 
gration and Karma, by the Rev. T. E. Slater. 8vo. 60 pp. 2 As. 

■5. Modern Inventions supposed to he found in the Vedas. — 
Max Mliller says of Dayanand : — 

" To him not only was everything cciiittiined in the Vedas perfect 
truth, but he went a step further, and by tlie laost incredible interpreta- 
tions succeeded in persuading himself aud others that everything worth 
. knowing, even the most recent inventions of modern science, were 
alluded to in the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam-boats, all 
were shown to have been known, at least in their germs, to the poets of 
the Vedas, for Veda, he argued, means Divine Knowledge, and how 
could anything have been hid from that ? "* 

The following is the mode in which Dayanand finds railways 
in the Vedas : — 

Pandits explain SMcetam Ashwam- to mean the white horse. 
" But Dayanand sees more in it ; the meaning is the steam horse 
or steam. In Ashwi then (meaning here fire and water, and 
hence steam) we find the motive power for these vehicles. Again, 
Karashwa, i.e., chhah ghore (six horses), so the pandits, but 
Dayanand says, the meaning is, that the vehicles are to contain 
six compartments for fire and water." ^ 

By similar reasoning, balloons, guns, &c., are discovered in 
the Vedas. 

Dayanand's teachings concerning the sciences and the arts 
are but a crude combination of the ideas he had imbibed from 
Hinduism, with the most primary and incorrect ideas of the 
sciences and arts introduced by the English. 



* Biographical Essays, p. 170. 

t Rev. H. Formsni The Arya Samaj, pp. 62, §.?. 
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Features in Dayanand Sabaswati's Chaeacteb not to be 

Imitated. 

Dayanand was a born leader of men, and his zeal as a 
reformer is to be commended ; but his conduct, in some respects, 
is not to be followed. 

Dayanand accepted and rejected what he pleased of the Hindu 
sacred books, and put his own meaning upon them. All who 
differed from him were denounced as ignorant of Sanskrit and in- 
capable of understanding the Vedas. All the translations, com- 
mentaries, and dictionaries prepared by pandits during the last 
2,600 years were wrong ; he alone was right. It was his plan in 
discussions to have a company of admirers who would join him in 
loud derisive laughter at his opponents. He tried this when argu- 
ing with pandits at Benares. On the second day of the debate, 
they gathered together a larger number of men, who hooted and 
laughed at whatever Daydnand said, so that the tables were turned, 
and he was completely defeated. 

Dr. Griswold says of the sections of the Satydrth Prakdsh 
treating of Islam and Christianity: 

" For extreme unfairness, for inability to state the position of oppo- 
nents without caricature and for general crudeness, these sections can 
hardly be matched in the whole literature of religious controversy."''' 

Extreme hostility to Christianity was one feature of Dayanand's 
character, inherited by his immediate followers. There is a class 
of vulgar, half educated men in England, called Secularists. They 
are the same as the Indian Charvakas. They dp not believe in 
God or in any life after this world. They scoff at all religion, but 
they especially try to caricature Christianity and to attack it with 
low abuse. The Arya Samajists, in their ignorance, supposed the 
Secularist tracts against Christianity to be " imanswerable," and 
translated some of them into the vernaculars. Their objections 
have been known for nearly eighteen centuries ; but, as a rule, 
they are misrepresentations of Christianity and without weight. 

Happily, of late, a better spirit has been shown by the 
Arya Samajists. 

A recent issue of the Arya Patriha has the following just 
remarks regarding our feeling towards other religions ; 

" Nor are we unsympathetic and indifferent towards other relio-ions 
We do approve of what is truth in them and encourage them^to a 
corresponding extent." March 22, 1902. 

Let this spirit be manifested by Christians, Muslims, Hindus, 
and Arya Samajists. 



* The Problem of the Arya Samaj. 
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Although Christians do not agree with the Samajists that the 
sum of all knowledge is to be found in the Vedas, in so far as 
they are seeking to spread a purer faith, to put an end to evil 
customs, to raise the moral condition of the people, they have 
their sympathy. Some of the good features of the movement 
are the following : 

1. The teaching of Monotheism and condemnation of 
Idolatry. 

The rejection of the Puranas and the 33 crores of popular 
Hinduism is a great step in advance. 

2. Belief in Prayer and in the Social Worship of God. 

3. Opposition to Caste. The words of Max Miiller have 
been quoted that this system is not found in the Vedas. See 
page 72. 

4. Condemnation of Child Marriage, and the prohibition of 
the Remarriage of Widows. 

5. Efforts against Intemperance and the abominations of 
theHoli. 

6. Zeal in behalf of Education. This is shown by the 
estabUshment of the Anglo- Vedic college. 

The Arya Patrika justly says "There is no religion higher 
than truth." (April .5th, 1902) a Sanskrit proverb says Satyam 
Jayati. Truth conquers in the end. The late Sir Madhava 
Row, a distinguished Indian statesman said : 

"What is not TRUE is not PATRIOTIC." 

The national feeUng is pleased with the thought that their 
sacred books are eternal and contain the germs of all knowledge. 
The question is does this bear investigation ? 

Truth should be our great aim. In our search for it we 
should seek the help and guidance of the source of true wisdom, 
the great Creator of the universe, who is also the Father of our 

spirits. 

All religions contain some great truths, but this does not 
prevent our pointing out any errors we believe them to contain. 
This, however, should be done in a friendly spirit by all. Christians, 
Muslims, Hindus, and Arya Samajists. 

Let all join in the prayer of Tennyson : 
" Father, touch the East, with light, 
The lif^ht that shone when Hope was born." 
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The Religions of the World. An Illustrated Sketch of their History. 
8vo. 208 pp. 6 As. 

The Great Religions of the World are described and contrasted. India is 
urged to prosecute vigorously the course of reform on which she has entered 
Illustrative woodcuts. 

The Hindu Sacred Books Described and Examined. 

VOLUME I. 

VEDAS AND BEAHIMANAS. 

An Account of the Vedas, with Illustrative Extracts from the 
Rig- Veda. 8vo. 166 pp. 4| As. Post-free, 6 As. 
The principal divisions of the Vedas are described; with life in Vedic times, 
the gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Translations of sonic of the 
most important hvmii:~ ui the Rig- Veda are quoted in full. 

The Atharva-Veda. «vo. 76 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As. 

This is the Veda of Prayers, C'liarms, .and Spells. A classified selection of the 
Hymns is given, including charms to cure disea.ses, expel demons, secure success in 
life, destroy enemies, etc. ; with a review of the whole. 

The Brahmanas of the Vedas. 8vo. 232 pp. By thr Rev. K. R. 

Macdonald, M.A., D.D., Author of The Vodic licliginv 8 As. 

Post-free, 10 As. 
Accounts are given of the Brahmanas of the Rig- Veda, Sdma Veda, Black and 
White Yajur Vedas, and the Athar^-a Voda, showing the development of Hinduism. 
The state of society, the human, horse, and other sacrifices, the gods and religion of 
the Brahmanas are described ; with many interesting details. 

VOLUME II. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WOEKS AND LAW BOOKS. 
Selections from the Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Svetisvatara, as translated into English liy Dr Roer are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Ach4rya and others; and there are copious 
extracts from the Brihad Aranya and ChhAndogya Upanishads; with an exami- 
nation of their teaching. 

The Bhagavad Gita- 8vo. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 5 As 

This work, supposed to represent the loftiest flight of ' Hindu philosophy, 
consists of a supposed dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna. It seeks to harmonise 
theVeddnta Yoga, and S&nkhya doctrines, combining with them faith [bhakfi) in 
Krishna, and stern devotion to caste duties. Numerous explanatory notes arc added 
Vedanta Sara. 8vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As 

sition oUre^Vedll p£ph^: "'^''"^"^^' ^^ """^'^^^^ '^^ ^^^' PoP"'- -Po- 
Yoga Sastra. 8vo. 78 pp. 2| As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown 
to be a delusion. The true Yoga Sastra is explained ; with a notice%f^Swa^i vZ 
kananda's Yoga Philosophy, awaim vive- 
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The Laws of Manu. Bvo. 100 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 4i As. 

Mdnava Dharma-Sastra, the Laws o£ INIanu, is not only Ihu mobt iniporlant of 
all the legal Codes, but it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. An 
English translation is given of the principal passages, with brief notices of other 
Dharma-S4stras, and a review of the whole. 

VOLUME III. 

EPIC POEMS AND PUEANAS. 

The Eamayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 81 As. 

A full abridgment of this celebrated poem is given in English, with explanatory 
notes, where necessary. 

The Mahabharata. 8vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8| As. 

This work, besides affording vivid pictures of the limes described, may be regarded 
as an eiioyclopeedia of Hinduism, containing most of the legends with which the 
people are familiar. The leading story of the poem is given, with some of the 
principal episodes. 

The Vishnu Purana. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English translation of H. H. ^Vili>ou, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Uni\'ersity of Oxford : with an examination of the Book in the 
light of th« present day. A very brief abstract is also given of the eighteen Parana^. 

Sold separately or in volumes. 

The volumes may be had in stiff cover at 1 Jlc. each ; in hall 
cloth at Re. 1|- ; postage, 2 As. The prices are net — no discount is 
allowed. 

The Re%ious History of India. 8vo. 200 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 71 As. 

This volume contains a summary of the principal Sacred Books of the Hindus. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 2| As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads ; the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy ; the Minor Schools ; 
Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism ; the Bhagavad Gita ; Causes of the Failure of 
Hindu Philosophy. 

Studies in the Upanishads. 8vo. 80 pp. -i\ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An interesting account is given of the 
development of ancient Indian thought, and its practical results in the life and 
religion of the people. The Vedanta is contrasted with Christianity. 

Transm^ration and Karma. 8\ "■ 60 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 

Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An examination of two important Hindu 
tenets. 
Transmigration. 12mo. ly pp. by Kev. Dr. W. Hooper, 1 Anna. 

The Religious and Moral Teaching of the Bhagavad Gita Exa- 
mined. 8vo. 72 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2^ As. 
Swami Vivekananda on Hinduism. 8vof 96 pp. 3 As. 

The Swami's Chicago Address is quoted in fiiU and exiuniued ; important facts 
are brought out which he omitted to state. 

Swami Vivekananda and his Guru. ^vo. 125 pp. 3 As. 

A history of the 'Swami and his Ouvw is given ; the Swam.i's boasted success in 
the West is shown to be untrue by the letters of 45 prominent Americans. 

Popular Hinduism. 

Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3^ As. 

Rcvic\\' of the Hinduism of the Epic Poems and ruianas, &c, : Rites and 
Observances : Ellcct^ of Hinduism, and Suggested Ketorms, 
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History of the Hindu Triad.- (Bialima, Yishnu» and Siva.) 8vo. 64 
pp. 2 As. Post-lrue, 2^ As. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 

72 pp. 2* As. Post-free, -3 As. 
Account of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. ^vo. 48 pp. U As. 
Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Medicine Men. 

Ito. 60 pp. 2| As. Post-free, .3 As. 

Brahmo Samaj. 

The Brahmo Samaj, and other Modern Eclectic Religious Systems. 

108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, i As. 
Modern Hindxi Theism; Riimmobiui Roj- ; Uubendraiiatli Tiigoi'e ; Keshub 
Cliaiidor Sen ; Sadhii'an Brahmo Samaj ; Madras Brahmoism ; Prarthana Samiijes. 

Christianity. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu ; or, The Doctrines of Christia- 
nity and Hinduism Compared. 8vo. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarna- 
tions, Salvation, Piospect.s at, dearth, iind Comparative Effects. 

India Hindu, and India Christian ; or, What Hinduism has done 
for India, and what Christianity would do for it. 8vo. 

72 pp. 2| As. Post-fr-ee, 3 As. 
Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much thejr_ country would bcnciit 
from the religion which-hiauy of thpm now. oppose. ■ . ' '*' 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 12rpo.( 

280 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 As. 
By the Rev. Dr. Murray iVIitohell. External and Internal Evidences of 
Christianity ; Exainination of Popular Hinduism, Vedantism, and l\ruhamniadanism. 

Barrows Lectures. Christianity, the World-Wide Religion. 8vo; 

188 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7^ As. 
Si'Vt'U Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. 

Elements of Christian Truth. l2mo, 71 pp. 11 As. 

Lfcl.nres, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, delivered to Educated Hindus. 

Bushnell's Character of Jesus. l8mo. 92 pp. 11 As. 

With notes by the Rev. T. E. Slater. ^, 

The History of Christianity in India ; with its Prospects. 8vqw, 

I .^O pp. 5 As. Post-fr'ee, G As, '"' 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 8vo. 15 

pp. li As. I'ost-frei', 2 As. 

Famous Christians of Early Times. 8vo. 128 pp. 3 As. 

Aids to Study the New Testament. 

The Teaching of Jesus Christ in His own Words. 12mo. 112 pp. 
1 Anna. 
Compiled for the use of the people of India by the Earl Northbrook, some time^ 
Viceroy of India. 

Jesus Christ : His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As, 
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The Founder of Christianity. l2mo. 260 pp. Pull cloth, gilt title, 
6 As. . H /. 

An Introduction to the New Testament ; with a Statement of Christian Truth, 
Prayers, Vocabulary, and two Maps. Includes most of the preceding, with additions. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 8vo. 173 pp. 3 As. 
Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 8vo. 164 pp. 3 As, 

Descriptions of Countries and Peoples. 

India's Needs. 8vo. 100 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

How to make India prosperous and happy. A JIemobandum prkpabkd fok 
Lord Oubzon. 

The Indian Empire. 8vo. 215 pp. 4 As, Postage,, l Anna. 
A Handbook of information for Indian citizens. 

Pictorial Tour round India. Imperial 8vo. 116 pp. 6 As. Post-freej 
7| As. 
An imaginary tour rouud India, with visits to Nepal and Cashmere, describing 
the principal cities and other objects of interest ; with 97 woodcuts. 

The Principal Nations of India. 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

An account of 42 Nations and Tribes of India, with 55 illustrations. 

The Native States of India and their Princes with notices of some 
important Zemindaris. 4to. 100 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

157 states are described, and 32 portraits are given. ' ' 

The Parsis and their Religion. 8vo. 96 pp. 2^ As, Cloth, 6 As. 
Easi, or Benares, the Holy City of the Hindus. Imperial 8vo. 44 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An account of the city ; its Sanskrit schools, ghats, temples, and pilgrimages ; 
with 23 illustrations. 

The Great Temples of India, Ceylon, and Burma. Imperial 8vo. 

104 pp. with 60 illustrations. 6 As. Post-free, 7^- As. 

There are pictures- and descriptions of some of the most celebrated Hindu, Sikh, 
Jain, and Buddhist temples, 

Burma and the Burmese, -ito. 54 pp. 2^ As, Post-free, 3 As, 
Lanka and its People : or, a Description of Ceylon. 4to. 72 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 3| As. 
The account of Lanka given in the Ramayana is first mentioned. 

Afghanistan and its late Amir. Imperial 8vo, 52 pp. 3 As. 
Tibet : the Highest Country in the World. 4to. 62 pp. 2| As. 
Siam and its Peoples. 4to. 64 pp. 2^ As. 
Pictures of China and its People. 4to. 56 pp. 2i As. Post-free, 3 As, 

• Extent Historv, Manners and Customs of the people,; with 64 Illnstratjons. 

Japan : the Land of the Eising Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 2^ As. \ ,:;> 

With 49 Illustrations, 
Persia and its People. Small 4to. 78 pp. i^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

An account is given of the manners and customs of the people, with descriptipn,s. 
of the principal cities, and numerous illustrations. 

Pictorial Tour round Bible Lands. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 6 As, 



Post-free, 7^ A 
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The principal countries mentioned ift the Bible ; with 104 iUuslratioua. 
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Arabia and its Prophet. 4:to. 64 pp. 2| As. Postrfree 3 As. i 

Pictures of Russia and its Peoples. Imperial 8vo. 83 pp. 5 As. 

Post-free, 6 As. 

A description both of European and Asiatic Russia, with 89 illustrations and 

maps. : • ■'' 

Egypt: the Land of the Pyramids- Imperial 8vo. 80 pp. 5 As: 
Post-free, 6 As. 
A description of this inteTesting country, one of the oldest seats of civilization ; 
with numerous'illustrations. 

Turkey and its Sultan. Imperial Svo. 80 pp. 4 As. Postrfree, 5 Asi 

An account of Turkey, with a full notice of Abdul Hamid, the pi-esent Sultan, 
Maps and upwards of 60 Illustrations. 

South Africa and its Peoples. 4to. 64 pp. %\ As. ' 

With numerous illustrations. 
The Land of Snows '• with an account of Missions to Greenland. 

4to. 56 pp. 2| As. Post-free, 3 As. 
The Overland Journey to England. 4to. 72 pp. 3As. 
Pictorial Tour round England, Scotland and Ireland. limperial 

8vo. 114 pp. 6 As, Post-free, 1\ As. 
Descriptions of the .chief places of interest; With J 04 woodcuts, and a coloured 
engraving of the late Queen Empress. 

Italy : Ancient and Modern. Imperial 8vo. 80 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

Pictures of Women in Many Lands, Imperial Svo. 112 pp. 6 As. 

. Post-free, 7| As, .,.-j 

Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded nations of the worM 
and gradually ascending to the most enlightened ; with suggestions, from the review, 
for Indian women. 172 illustrations 

Biographies. 

Statesmen of Recent Times. 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 9J As. 

The Governors-General of India, First Series, By Henry MprrisH 
M.C.S. (retired.) 8vo. 145 pp. 4 As, Post-free, 5 As. ' 

Contains sketches of the li\es of Warren Hastings, Lord Corriwallis, Sir John' 
Shore, "Marquis Wellcsley, the Earl of Minto, and the JMarquis of Hastings, with 
portraits. Interesting personal details are given, such as are not usually found in 
histories. 

The Governors-General of India, Second Series. By the same author.: 
Svo, 175 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
Includes sketches of Lord Amherst, Lord William Betttinck, Lord Auckland^ 
Lord EUenborough, Lord Hardinge, and the Slarquis Dalhousie. ; t 'j^ 

Sketches of Indian Christians, with an Introduction by S. 

Satthianadhan, M.A.; Svo. 268 pp. stiff cover, e As. half^ 
cloth v-ith gilt title, 9 As. Post-free, 10| As. 
An account of 42 Indian Protestant Christians ; with several Portraists. 
Anglo-Indian Worthies. By Henry Morris, Madkas C.S. (retired.) 
Svo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Lives of Sir Thomas Jlunro, Sir John IMa.lcolm, Lord Jletcalfe," Jlountstuari^ 
Elphinstone, James Thomason, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir Donald 
Macleod, and Sii' Bartle Frere, with portraits. ; 
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Eminent Friends of Man: or Lives of Distinguished Philanthro- 
pists. Bvo. 148 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Some Noted Indians of Modern Times, 8vo. 164 pp, 4 As. 
Post-free, 5 As. 

Martin Luther, the Great European Reformer. 8vo. 109 pp. M As. 

Baba Padmanji. An Autobiography. Bvo. 108 pp. 2^ As. 

Picture Stories of Noble Women- 4to. 50 pp. ^ As. Post-free, 3 As, 
The late Queen-Empress of India and Her Family. 43 pp. 3 As. 

Post-free, 3| As. 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. By Henry Morris. 8vo. 20 pp. I Anna. 
Charles Grant ■ the Christian Director of the East India Company. 

By Henry Morris. Bvo. 48 pp. 1 Anna. 

John Chrysostom : " The Golden Mouthed." 4to. 52 pp. 2 As. 
Noble Lives. 8vo. 208 pp. 5 As. 

Accounts of '28 distinguished men, with directions how to lead noble lives. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 8vo. 138 pp. 3 As. 
The Anna Library. 1 Anna each. 

Mostly with Numeeous Illusteations. 

Fables, Anecdotes, and Tales. 

Indian Fables. 48 pp. 

Picture Fables. W pp. 

Choice Pictures and Stories. 48 pp. 

Pictures and Stories for the Young. 48 pp. 

The Babes in the Basket. 48 pp. 

The Ayah and Lady. «0 pp. 

Monica's Story. 5^ PP- 

Historif. 

India in Vedic Times. 48 PF- 
Picture Stories of the Anci.nt Greeks. 48 pp. 
Picture Stories of the Old Eomans. 48 pp. 
Picture Stories from English History. 18 pp. 

Biography. 

Alexander the Great. 48 pp. 

St At^ustine, the greatest Early Christian Writer. 48 pp. 

Alfred the Great, the famous King of England. 48 pp. 

Columbus, the Discoverer of Ameriea:i''^48 pp. 

Vasco da Gama ; or, the First Voyage to India. 48 pp. 

Magellan : the First Voyage round the World. 48 pp. 

Peter the Great, Czar of Russia. 48 pp. 

PaMssy, the Potter. 48 pp. 

Francis Xavier. 48 pp, 

Life of Christian Frederick Swartz. 48 pp. 

Benjamin Franklin. 48 pi-. 
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Life of Dr. Sanmel Johnson. ^8 pp. 

William Carey. 48 pp. 

Story of Dr. Duff, by A- L. 0- E. oti pp. 

Thomas Arnold : the Model English Teacher. 48 pp. 

George Stephenson, the Founder of Railways. 43 pp. 

Successful Merchant, The- 48 pp. 

Story of Dr. Livingstone, the Great Missionary Traveller. 48 pp. 

General Garfield. , 48 p^. 

Neesima ; the True Patriot of Japan. 48 pp. 

Life of William Ewart Gladstone. 48 pp. 

Animals and Plants. 

Pictures and Stories of Wild Beasts. 48 pp. 

Stories of Monkeys, Elephants, and some other Beasts. 48 pp. 

Pictures and Stories of Birds. 48 pp, 

Snakes, Crocodiles, and other Bieptiles. 48 pp. 

Pishes and Whales. 48 pp. 

Curious Little People ; a Description of Insects. 48 pp. 

Pearls, Animalcules, and other Wonders. 48 pp. 

The Wonderful House I Live in. 48 pp. 

A description of the hiimati body. 

Monsters of Olden Times. 48 pp. 

Plants : Useful and Wonderful. Parts 1 k II. 18 pp. 

Physical Science. 

Astronomy and Astrology. 48 pp. 

Burning Mountains, Earthquakes, and other Wonders- 48 pp. 

Wonders of the Microscope. 48 pp. 

Miscellaneous. 

Buddha and his Religion. <34 pp. 

Idols of the Earth. 48 pp. 

History of the True Incarnation. J'2 pp. 

Proverbs from Bast and West. 48 pp. 

Choice Poetry. 48 pp. 

Short Papers for Seekers after Truth. 12mo. 112 pp. 

A Guide to Religious Inquirers, treating of the Existence of God, Sin, the Need 
of a Eevelation, the leading Doctrines of Christianity, and the Object of Life. 

Short Papers for Young Men. l2mo. 104 pp. 

A Sequel to the foregoing. Hints on General Conduct, the Choice of a 
Profession, and Success in Life. 

Progress. 

This is a monthly illustrated Periodical for the educated classes in 
India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year ; with 
postage 11 As. Three copies may be sent for \ anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Teachers. It would give 
new ideas to their pupils, while the page for students would be very 
useful to those preparing for examinations. • 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. .\. T. Scott, Tract, Depot, Mauras. 
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